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From the Advocate. 
The Teacher’s Work. 
BY JAS. H. FRENCH. 

Inglorious, thankless work! the grov’ler cries, 
Befitting iJ man’s restless energies! 
In halls scholastic, day on day to toil, 
Tn drear, unhale confinement. Why should he, 

Tite strongof limb, the vigorous of mind. 
‘To drudg’ry unrequite, devote his days 
Where wealth, nor fame, nor titled honors, cite 
Their followers expectant? 


Better far 
Unbind his mighty faculties, too long 
To servitude enthralled! in eager strife 
For popular renown, expand his soul ; 
The plaudits win, of an obsequious world; 
Then take his envied place among her Greats ; 
Thus endeth toil and wasting care; and he 
The disenthralled, no more, the “ Pedagogue ”’ 
In Fortune’s fav’ring sun may bask. No thought 
Of school-room toil, his mind shall discompose; 
But how his influence to extend, and how 
His honors to enjoy. 


A moment’s pause! 
Does he, the teacher once, the grov’ler now, 
Thus answer best the end of life? Ah no! 
Where now his usefulness? True honors where? 
Alas! when in the mad pursuit he joined 
For weaith and its fictitious honors sought, 
He laid them down! and now he boasts them not! 


rc 


What is the teacher’s work, so ’reft of all 

The world calls honor, fame, distinction high! 
*Tis nobler far than crowns, dominions broad, 
Or all the sum of earthly honors. He, 

The teacher, trains th’ immortal part! the mind! 
God’s noblest work! That emanation fair, 
From His divinity! Momentous task! 

For mortal powers too high! For finite skill 
Too intricate. And such the matchless work, 
The sordid worldling calls vile servitude! 

Far ’neath the worthless trash for which he toils! 
And deems his judgments wise. 


Benighted soul! 
Mind, sad neglected! thus in lieu, to place 
Of mental.excellence the strife for gain 
And “ empty honors ” !—T'rue excellence 
He knoweth not. Then let each teacher toil 
Unshamed by cold neglect or worldly scorn; 
Thy recompense is great: surpassing far 
The miser’s horde, the kingly crown, or all 
Terrestrial gain. ’Tis thine to do the will 
Of Him, thy Master! and in His smile divine, 
Thou'lt find a rich reward. 

Victor, Feb. 2, 1849. 





Plain Advice to Country Girls. 

You know I said that I could quilt almost as 
fast as two of you. .The reason'is, I take care 
of my hands. One half of you aye too proud to 
do this. You would not be caught putting on a 
glove to sweep, or hoe, or weed in the garden, be- 
cause you think it would look as if you wanted’ 





| to be fine ladies. If you see any one. taking 


care of her hands, or careful to wear a sun bon- 
net to preserve her complexion, you say she is 
“proud and stuck up.’ But it is you who are 
proud—too proud to think you require any care 
to look nice. You have an idea that you look 
well enough at any rate. So vou iust make 
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yourself as coarse and rough as ever you can, 
by way of being independent. Your hands grow 
as stiff and hard as if you held a.plow and 
swung a scythe; and when you take a needle, 
you can scarcely feel it in your fingers. This 
is wrong. There are many things which wo- 
men ought to do, which require their hands to be 
soft and pliable, and. they should be careful to 
keep them so, in order to make them useful. Ev- 
ery woman who lives in the country should 
knit herself a pair of woolen gloves, with long 
fingers closed at the tops—no mits, to Jet the fin- 
gers get hard. There should be a piece of ribbed 
| work at the wrist, to make them stay on. 

| When you use your hoe, rake, or broom, put 
on your gloves—when you take hold of a skillet, 
_ pot, or kettle handle, take a cloth to keep your 
hands from being seared and hardened. When 
you wash clothes and dishes; do not have the wa- 
ter so hot as to feel unpleasant. Many girls scald 
their hands until they can put them into water 
almost boiling. Such hands are unfit to us a 
needle or apin. They are not so good to hold a 
baby or dress a wound. Take care of your 
hands, and do not forget your faces. I haveseen 
so many country girls, who, at sixteen, had com- 
plexions like alabaster, and at twenty-six their fa- 
ces would look like a runnet bag that had hung six 
weeks in achimney corner. One reason of this 
is, they do not wear a bonnet to protect them 
from the sun. Another reason is, the habit they 
have of baking their faces before a wood fire. I 
have seen women stand before a great roasting 
fire, and cook, until [ thought their brains were 
as well stewed as the chickens; and they would 
get so used to it, they would make no attempt to 
shield their heads from the heat. Nay, they 
would sit down in the evening, and bake their fa- 
ces by the hour; and this is one of the reasons 
why American women grow old, withered, and 
wrinkled, fifteen years before their time. 

O. Cultivator. 








xx} In Turkey, whenever a storekeeper is 
convicted of telling a lie, his house is painted 
black, to remain so for one month. If there were 
such a law in force in this country, what a som- 
ber and gloomy appcarance some of our cities 

















would present. 
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Schoolmaster and Pupil. | 
InreresT1ING Pouice Triax, before Justice 
Hooker.—The decision in the case of the Com- 
monwealth vs. S. M. Cook, of Cabotville, after a 
tedious trial of two days, was given during the 
last week ; and, on account of the important in- 
terests and principles involved, a somewhat de- 
tailed report of the case seems desirable. 

Complaint was entered for two alledged assaults 
on Lewis Winchell, son of the complainant. 
The fact was not denied by the defendant, but he 
justified himself on the ground that what he did 
was done in the proper discharge of his office as 
tonches of tha echonl of which the lad was a 
member. 

The facts in the case, as appeared in the trial, 
are substantially as follows: — The boy was di- 
rected by the teacher (Mr. C.), to occupy a dif- 
ferent seat from that in which he had been accus- 
tomed to sit. He refused, and took his old one. 
The teacher directed him again to take the new 
seat, and again Winchell refused, and retained 
the old seat. Defendant then took him by the 
collar to remove him from the seat, and the boy 
resisted, seizing hold of the desks nearest him. 
Teacher drew him to the platform, and, in the 
struggle, threw the lad upon the floor; where- 
upon Winchell got up and said, * You won't 
throw me around so if you are schoolmaster.” 
Mr. Cook again threw him down, when Win- 
chell called defendant a “d d fool.” De- 
fendant then put him into a recitation room, back 
of the platform, and closed the door, Winchell 
immediately taised the window and leaped out. 

It was alledged by the complainant that defen- 
dant hit the boy’s head against the wall, and 
kicked him, as he passed him into the recitation 
room ; but the latter was not substantiated hy 
testimony. 





Immediately after escaping from the window, 
Winchell said to one witness, “Tell Cook from 
me that he is a damned fool ; my father will at- 
tend to the case.” 


The next morning, Winchell met Abby Mills 
(a witness), in the entry of the school building, 
with a letter from his father ; but he allowed her 
to read only the words, “ Mr. Cook.”” Said “ de- 
fendant did not hurt him any’’ the day before— 
“only made him mad.” Said he told C. he did 
not know where his seat was, and would not 
take it if he did ;—said his father told him not to 
take it, for the schoolmaster or anybody else,— 
old Cook would not dare to touch him,—if he 
did, the old man would be up there and turn him 
out pretty quick.” Witness asked how his fa- 
ther would know he had a whipping? Said he 
would go and tell him. Witness said, “ Mr. C. 
will not let you.” Lewis said, “he would smash 
through the windows ;—guessed they could pay 
for a pane of glass.” 

- Immediately after, Lewis entered school, and 








went directly to his old seat. Mr. Cook directed 
him to take the new one, and the schoo! proceed- 


ed as usual, till about a quarter before twelve | 
o’clock, when the exercises were suspended, and 
the teacher (Mr. C.) addressed the school on sev- 
eral topics relating to proper deportment; spoke 
of the consequences of resistance to authority, 
and claimed the prerogative of directing the pto- 
ceedings of his school, and referred particularly 
to the necessity, as well as right of the teacher to 
seat his pupils, so that the interests of the school 
might be promoted. Spoke of the influence of 





profane swearing, insubordination, etc.; and 
thought the offense of Lewis Winchell, in diso- 
beying him, in resisting his authority, and in 
using profane language, required punishment in 


© 


‘serious, or that any applications were necessary. 
The boy was not laid up in consequence of the 
chastisement. 


Upén the foregoing facts, the defendant was ~ 


discharged. 


SUBSTANCE OF THE DECISION, AS DRAWN UP BY 
THE MAGISTRATE. 

The complaint is for two alledged assaults on 
Lewis Winchell, son of the complainant,—one 
on the 10th, and the other on the 11th of Jan- 
uary, 1849. The defendant admits the fact of 
having applied force to the person of said Win- 
chell, in the instances specified in the complaint, 











presence of the school, as the acts were commit- 
ted before the school. At the conclusion of his 
remarks, Mr. C. said that he meant to teach the 
scholars this lesson, that if any were inclined to 
do as Winchell had done, and should be guilty 
of such misconduct, they should not go unpun- 
ished. 

Defendant then called Lewis to the platform, 
and told him to hold out his hand. . L. said “he 
should do no such thing.”” According to Lewis’ 
own testimony, as well as that of other witnesses, 
he had on a frock coat and an overcoat which 
came as low as his knees, and a pair of boots 
which covered a pretty good part of his legs be- 
low the knees. 

On Lewis refusing to hold out his hand, Mr. 
C. commenced whipping him with an apple-tree 
limb, and the boy, with his hands in his overcoat 
pockets, put his coat down to shield his legs from - 
the blows. Teacher stopped, and asked L. if he 
would hold out his hand? L. said nothing, but 
did not do it. Mr. C. said he should whip him 
till he subdued him. Finally, Lewis said “ You 
have conquered me.” Mr. C. asked him if he 
was sorry for what he had done ?—answer, 
“Yes;” and when asked if he would do so 
again, replied, “ No.’ Teacher then sent him to 
his seat. 

The number of blows inflicted was stated by 
various individuals as varying from fifty to one 
hundred and thirty-two. The boy himself said 
he counted, “ out of curiosity,” till he got up to 
seventy five. Mr. Cowles, teacher of writing, 
said he heard Lewis say, “Mr. Cook was a 
G—d d—d fool, and he should not leave till he 
had told him so.’’ This was said in the entry, 
just after the punishment. 

Lewis returned, during the noontime, to the 
schoolhouse, and told the boy who had the key 
that he wanted it, to go in and get his books; 
and when the boy replied that he had no authori- 
ty to let him have it, said that he would get in, 
if he had to smash the windows in. He did get 
in through a window, by the help of another boy, 
and carried away his books. 

It did not appear, from any testimony, that the 
boy was disabled, though some marks were visi- 
ble. One or two physicians testified that they 


but-urges in justification thereof, that he is the 
teacher in one of the public schools in Chicopee, 
of which said Winchell was a member; and that 
the force was so applied in the lawful and neces- 
sary discharge of his duty in sustaining his au- 
thority in the school, and in correcting said Win- 
chell for offenses committed by him. 

The decision of this case rests upon the follow- 
ing principles and considerations: 

Ist. The schoolmaster is, for the time being, 
in loco parentis,—sustaining a relation to his pu- 
pils parallel to that of a father to his children. 
The power of correction is the same in the one 
case as in the other. What the parent can do, 
in the way of discipline, the teacher can do; and 
the law ought never to interfere with either, ex- 
cept in extreme cases of wrong-doing. It is the 
duty of a teacher, just as it is of the father ina 
family circle, to maintain good government in the 
little community over which he presides, and se- 
cure proper subordination in all its members. 
No school can prosper where this end is not at- 
tained; disorder and misrule will triumph; and 
the teacher who fails in this point ought to resign 
his trust. 

2d. While the teacher should aim to secure 
the above ends by moral influences, by appeals to 
the reason and better feelings of his pupils, and 
by punishments of a milder sort, yet the law 
sanctions a resort to corporeal chastisement, when- 
ever it becomes necessary for maintaining his au- 
thority and preserving order in the school. The 
expediepcy and necessity of investing the school- 
master, in all cases, with this power, will hardly 
be denied ; yet, in some cases of a peculiar kind, 
the mere existence of the power, known, as it is, 
to the scholars, will answer every purpose of its 
actual exercise. 

3d. A resort to corporeal punishment, is not 
only allowed and sanctioned by law, but is 
made an imperative duty, whenever it becomes 
necessary forthe above purposes. Good behavior 
is expressly designated by the school law, as one 
of the objects to be secured by every master of a 
public school; and no scholar, however vicious 





and disorderly, can be excluded from school, 
till every proper mode of discipline and means 
of reformation have been tried upon him without 
success. If he is excluded before this ig done, he 





examined the marks, but did not deem the injury 


is unlawfully excluded; and, by a recent statute 
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of the Commonwealth (Statute of 1845, Chap, 
214), may recover damages therefor by an action 
against the town, But if, after all suitable means 
have been applied, the pupil remains incorrigible, 
so as to be a nuisance to the school, he may un- 
doubtedly be suspended or expelled by the town 
school committee, in the exercise of their general 
supervisory power. There may bean exception 
to the above general rule, of those scholars who 
are of such mature years and growth as to make 
corporeal ‘punishment, in such cases, entirely 
unsuitable and improper. Exclusion from school 
isthe only remedy in such cases of incorrigible 
pupils. 

4th. A school teacher is amenable to the law, 
in acriminal prosecution, for punishing a scholar, 
only when he acts malo animo,—from vindictive 
feelings, or under the violent impulses of passion 
or malevolence. He is not liable for errors of 
opinion or mistakes of judgment merely ; provi- 
ded he is governed by an honest purpose of heart 
to promote, by the discipline employed, the high- 
est welfare of the school and the best good of the 
pupil. The intent is thé gist of the offense, in 
this as in all other cases; and this is to be gath- 
ered from all the circumstances of the transaction 
—the time, the place, the instrument used, the 
mode of administering the punishment, whether 
in anger, or calmly and 4eliberately, and its pro- 
portion, in point of severity, to the heinousness 
of the offense, together with all the other cir- 
cumstances and incidents accompanying the trans- 
action. 


Sometimes there may arise in the school a sud- 
den outbreak of open rebellion and obstinate re- 
sistance-to the authority of the teacher, placing 
him in a peculiarly trying and difficult position 
before his school, and demanding the most prompt 
and energetic measures for its suppression. He 
must decide at once, with no time for reflection, 
what todo. He is forced into a conflict before 
the school, with one or more of his pupils, and 
the struggle is for the supremacy. His author- 
ity as the master of the school, is at stake; all 
tyes are upon him, and if he cowers in the least, 
or yields one iota in the conflict, his government 
satan end, In such an emergency he must con- 
quer or be conquered ; and to secure the triumph 
of his authority, a more violent exertion of pbysi- 
tal power may be necessary, and will be justifi- 
ible, than in cases of ordinary disobedience. And 
if under the excitement of the occasion, he should 
do what, on a calm review of the transaction, he 
should see himself was not the most judicious 
course, yet, if it is apparent that he was influ- 
tnced by right motives and feelings in the mat- 
ler, he will not be held responsible therefor in a 
‘riminal proceeding. Such unfortunate occur- 
a are rare, yet they are sometimes unayoid- 
5th. There is an obvious distinction between 
* ctiminal prosecution against a schoolmaster, 
and a civil suit against him for damages. The 
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former can be sustained only where his motives 
were wrong; whereas in the latter he is liable 
not only for intentional wrong, but also for mere 
carelessness and negligence in the infliction of 
punishment, whereby injury results to the schola 

who is punished. ‘The liability is the same in 
this as in other analogous cases, A soldier, for 
instance, discharges his gun, and wounds a com- 
rade, not intentionally, but through his careless- 
ness. He may be compelled, by suit, to make 
amends for the injury, but cannot be held liable 
asacriminal, So the teacher, who exercises his 
right.of gorrection, though with proper motives, 
yet in so incautious and negligent a manner, as 
to put out an eye, wound a limb, or inflict other 
severe bodily injury upon a scholar, could be 
made to respond in damages for his carelessness, 
though he would not be amenable as an offender 
against the Commonwealth. 


6th. It will perhaps be objected, that if the po- 
sitions taken above are sound, then there is no 
remedy when a schoolmaster is rigorous in his 
punishments beyond what is reasonable, and in- 
judicious, and rash, in his modes of discipline 
To this it may be answered, that public senti- 
ment, always sensitive on this subject, and quite 
enough in favor of laxity in government, both at 
home and in the schoolroom, will be an effectual 
corrective of any tendencies to such extremes. 
Besides, if any parent feels aggrieved by the dis- 
cipline exercised upon his child, he can apply for 
redress to the Town School Committee, who are 
bound to interpose and remedy the evil, if there 
is any just ground of complaint, and who also 
have the power by statute (Statute of 1844, 
Chap, 32), to remove the teacher whenever they 
deem it proper, without assigning any reasons 
therefor,—the whole matter being subject to their 
entire control and discretion. This is a much 
better course for the parent to take, both in its 
bearings upon the good of the child and the in- 
terests of the school, than to make an appeal to 
the law, either in a civil or criminal proceeding. 

It js only necessary to make an application of 
the foregoing principles to the case under consid- 
eration, in order to come to a satisfactory result. 
And, without adverting to the evidence in detail, 
it is sufficient to state, that, viewing the facts dis- 
closed on the examination in the light of those 
principles, the justification relied upon by the de- 
fendant seems to be fully sustained. The boy, 
Lewis Winchell, assumed at the outset an attitude 
of defiance ; and,through the whole, manifested 
a determined spirit of rebellion against the autho- 
rity of the master, by open and violent acts of re- 
sistance, and the most insolent and profane lan- 
guage. The conquest on the first day required 
prompt and decisive action on the’ part of the 
master, to sustain his supremacy. The punish- 
ment on the second day, though marked with 
some degree of severity, was not disproportioned 
to the offense, nor continued beyond what was 
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moreover, in a calm and deliberate manner, and. 
with a suitable instrument, and did not occasion 
any serious personal injury. 

Without presuming to decide the question 
whether a different course might not have been 
preferable, in some respects, it is enough that, 
judging from all the circumstances of the trans- 
action, the defendant appears to have acted from 
upright and conscientious motives; and according 
to an honest sense of duty, and, this being the 
case, he must be discharged. 

The Teacher’s Advocate. 


Pat and the Doctor. 


The Spirit of the Times vouches for the truth 
of the following laughable joke : 

**Come, Patrick,’’ said a medical- student in 
one of our city “ institutions,” to the honest por- . 
ter therein employed, “as I'm going to treat, 
step into the corner and take a drop with us.” . 

“Sure, are you in arnest, Doctor dear? ’’— 
queried Pat with a grin. 

“ Certainly, come along.” 

Pat did’nt want coaxing, and he therefore ac- 
cepted the invitation, and followed the Doctor. 
Arrived at the public house, the Doctor poured 
out a half tumbler full of the ruby liquid, and 
under pretense of adding a “little sugar,’ he 
slily slipped in the contents of a box of cayenne 
pepper which stood behind the bar. “ Drink 
quick, Pat, for I see Professor B—— coming 
across the square,” said the Doctor, stirring the 
fiery mixture and handing it to Pat, who quaffed 
it off without taking breath. Scarce had he 





taken his lips from the tumbler, ere his counte- - 


nance began to undergo the most ludicrous con- 
tortions. “ Wather, for sake o’mercy ! wather !’’ 
gasped he, his mouth raw with the burning 
draught. Just at this moment, one of the Doc- 
tor’s friends happened accidentally to walk near 
the two, and seeing the bottle from which the 
liquid had been poured, standing on the counter in 
front of Pat, he exclaimed with an anxious look: 
“ Why Doctor, you didn’t let the man drink from 
that bottle?” 

* Yes I did,” was the reply. “They you'rea 
dead man,” said the other turning to Pat, “for L 
prepared the bottle of poison to kill cockroaches, 
for thé barkeeper here,” 

Pat turned ghastly: pale; he gasped for breath ; 
“O murther! I’m dead! run foradoctor! O, Til 
be dead before you come back! Howly mother 
of Moses, why did I taste the dirty brandy! O 
the poison burns the inside of me! For the love 
o’heaven, fetch a doctor! I'm dying! Lord 
have mercy on my soul! ”’ and like exclamations, 
did poor Pat pour forth with astonishing rapidity. 

“ What’sto be done for the poor man?!” said 
the Doctor. “I'll run and get him a dose of 
the Tincture of Hokeepokee,” said his friend ; 
“ it is the only thing that'll save his life,”—and . 
away he went and shortly returned with the 





necessary to subdue the boy. It was administered 


Tincture Hokeepokee, as he called it, which was _ 


' 
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nothing more or less than a rochelle powder. 
Almost everybody knows that a rochelle pow- 
der is put up in two papers, one blue and the oth- 
er white, and in taking it, the contents of the blue 
paper are dissolved in about a gill of pure water 
in one tumbler, and that of the white paper in 
another; the two are then poured together, when 
a lively effervescence takes place, making a foam- 
ing and sparkling drink. 

Well, two tumblers were arranged, the rochelle 
powder dissolved in them, and Pat was told to 


dials fret ane and then the other immediately 
after it. He followed these directions impliicuty, 


and the result was that the two doses met midway 
in his throat ; the effervesence took place ; and 
for a moment or two he was a perfect living 
fountain ; he literally foamed at the mouth. 

The bystanders could keep silent no longer, but 
gave vent to their feelings in a laugh, long, loud, 
and hearty. Patrick started off from his perse- 
cutors without hat, his hands clasped over his ab- 
dominal regions, and his hair streaming in the 
wind. 

The next day, one of the students seeing him, 
inquired respecting the occurrence. “O, bad luck 
to that scanip of a doctor,” said Pat, “he gave me 
such red-hot brandy it set my insides afire, and 
when I dhrank cowld wather, it biled over.” 





Description of the Saviour. 


Letter of Publius Lentulus, President of Judea, 
in the days of the Emperor Tiberius Cesar, 
to the Senate of Rome, concerning Jesus Christ: 

“There appeared in these our days a man of 
great virtue, named Jesus Christ, who is yet living 
among us, and of the Gentiles, is accepted as the 
prophet of trath, but his own disciples call him 
the Son of God. He raiseth the dead and cureth 
all manner of diseases; a man of stature some- 
what tall and comely, with a reverend counte- 
nance, such as the beholders may both love and 
fear ; his hair the color ofa chesnut fully ripe, plain 
to the ears, hence downward it is more orient 
curling and waving about his shoulders; in the 
middle of his head is a seam or partition of his 
hair, after the manner of the Nazarites; his fore- 
head plain and very delicate; his face without a 
spot or wrinkle, beautified with a lovely red; his 
nose and mouth so formed as nothing can be re- 
prehended ; his beard thickish, in color like his 
hair, not very long but forked; his look innocent 
and mature; his eyes gray, clear, and quick; in 
reproving, he is terrible; in admonishing, courte- 
ous and fair spoken; pleasant in conversation, 
mixed with gravity; it cannot be remembered 
that any have seen him laugh, but many have 
seen him weep; in proportion of body most ex- 
cellent; his hands and arms most delectable to 
behold; in speaking, very temperate, modest, and 
wise; a man for his singular beauty surpassing 
the children of men.” 


> The bones of birds are hollow, and filled 
with air instead of marrow. 
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First Violets. 
. BY 6JR BULWER LYTTON. 
“Hark! hark! again the tread of bashful feet! 
Hark! the boughs rustling round the trysting-place! 
Let air again with one dear breath be sweet, 
Each fair with one dear face! 
** Brief-lived first flowers, first love! the hours steal on, 
To prank the world in summer’s pomp of hue; - 
But what shall flaunt beneath a fiercer sun 
Worth what we lost in you? 
** Oft by a flower, aleaf, in some loved book 
We mark the lines that charm us most.—Retrace 
Thy life, recall thy loveliest passage;—look, 
Dead violets keep the place! ”’ 





quite a battle to break up whispering, and loud 
study, and she evidently succeeded. In this school 
the scholars were respectful to the teacher and 
visitors, ‘Teacher capable of advancing the 
scholars more than four times as fast as the last 
mentioned teacher. 

Jan. —. Visited Mr. F's school, in town of 
House small and inconvenient. A good 
blackboard, poor stove. Mr. F a good scho- 
lar, sprightly and communicative, having many 
traits of a first rate teacher, but deficient in gov- 
ernment. School noisy and disorderly, some 














From the School Journal. 
Notes of Schools. 


Visited Mr. A’s school in town of 
House old and shabby, good stove and 
blackboard. ‘Teacher had taught several schools 
—was confined to text book in recitation, had no 
faculty to interest the scholars. Scholars studied 
loud, whispered when they pleased, paid no re- 
gard to the teacher when he ordered them to be 
still and stop whispering. Classes stood very 
awkwardly and lazily— some with their hands 
in their pockets, others with their hands in their 
mouths, and none iooking at the teacher, or man- 
ifesting any enthusiasm. 


Dec. — 








Dec. —. Visited Mr. B’s school in town of 
Teacher young, active, sprightly, ener- 
| getic. Scholars mostly small, behaved well, 


minded quick, took their places on the floor in 
good order, “toed the mark;’’ took places in 
spelling, looked at teacher with sparkling eyes, 
and spelling remarkably well. 

Dec. —. Visited Mr. C’s school, in town of 
———. House large, watm, and convenient. 
School very still and studious. Several kinds of 
Geography used. ‘Two classes in Porter’s Rhe- 
torical reader, when scholars would learn to read 
more in Third Reader, or even in the Spelling 
Book or Primer. Reading dull, monotonous, 
indistinct, and, though the Reading books were 
read nearly half through the first two weeks of 
school, should think the exercise of reading did 
more harm than good. Writing books appeared 
well. The class in Arithmetic well. No inter- 
est in the class of Geography. Scholars say yes 
and no to teacher. 

Dec. —. Visited Miss D’s school. School 
small and backward. Teacher young, inexperi- 
enced, not capable of interesting the scholars in 
their studies, asked the questions jn the book and 
no others. Not a very poor school, or not a very 
good school. 

Jan. —. Visited Miss E’s school, in town of 
——. An experienced teacher, deliberate, self- 
possessed, decided, pleasant, and cheerful. Schol- 
ars quite forward of their age, spoke loud and 
distinctly, read well, and recited well in Arith- 
metic, doing and explaining sums on the black- 
board, Class in Geography appeared well, 
recited well and correctly. No whispering or 
loud studying in school. Teacher said she had 








scholars learning very well, but most not interest- 
ed in their studies, whispering, laughing, gazing 
about the school room, and occasionally look- 
ing at their books. In recitation, teacher did 
not secure attention, sometimes one scholar and 
sometimes another answering a question, just as 
it happened; some of the class reciting none at 
all, and paying no attention to the answers of 
others. Scholars had the bad habit of spelling 
words without pronouncing the syllables. Large 
girls, bold, rude, busy in mimicking, winking, 
clandestine laughing, and when spoken to by the 
teacher, laughed him in the face, appearing more 
like baboons than young ladies. 

Jan. —. Visited Mr.G’s school. Room not 
swept and very dirty. Teacher prompt, active, 
made the scholars mind by a word, look, or mo- 
tion ; full of enthusiasm and impartiag his enthu- 
siasm to the school. Classes in spelling all life 
and animation, each scholar watching with eager 
eyes for the teacher to pronounce the word, 
when the whole class would pronounce the word 
in concert, each then spelling his word in course ; 
the teacher occasionally asking the meaning of a 
word, and the young pupils showing much skill 
in defining (though they had no definition spel- 
ling books). In hearing the younger classes, 
the teacher was fall of animation, manifested by 
the countenance, gestures, and tones of the voice, 
in opposition to the dull, monotonous, lifeless 
manner of too many teachers; the zeal of the 
scholars constantly rising with that of the teach- 
er, as question after question was put, till it 
seemed occasionally to explode like electricity, 
from an over-charged battery. 

Jan.—. Visited Mr. E’s school, in the town 
of ——. House old, shabby, dirty, inconvenient. 
Large blackboard. A prompt, energetic teacher, 
takes great interest in school, secures order, 
though scholars appear as if they had not been 
under good discipline formerly, not behaving 90 
well, or reciting so well as such bright scholars 
would do if they had been under good instruction. 
A good school now, though, as the teacher re 
marked, not worth half so much as it would be in 


a good house. 


3G" A very honest chap in Boston, who 
wishes to sell his horse, advertises it as follows: 

“ For sale, a brown horse, with a Roman nose, 
in good health, and very fond of traveling, having 
ru away four times in one week !” 
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From Sears’ Pictorial Magazine. 
\ The Niger. 


The Niger is a large river of central Africa, 
celebrated for the uncertainty and mystery which 
prevailed for ages respecting its course and ter- 
mination, a problem*which has been but recently 
solved. Its source is in western Africa, near that 
of the river Senegal. In the upper part of its 
course it is called by the natives the Joliba, and 
in the lower part is known by the name of the 
Quorra. The name of the Niger was given to it 
by Europeans, from the supposition that it was 
the same river mentioned by Herodotus, Ptolemy, 
and others. It is doubtful, however, whether its 
existence was known to the ancient geographers. 
To the moderns it has been known but very im- 
perfectly. By many it was believed to be a 
branch of the Nile; by others to lose itself either 
in a lake, or in the sands of the deserts of Africa. 
Thus its source, as well as its course, remained 
in obscurity until the latter part of the 18th cen- 
tury, when an association was formed in Great 
Britain for the purpose of promoting discovery in 
Africa. In 1788, this society dispatched John 
Ledyard, an American by birth, who had been 
round the world with Capt. Cook, and was a re- 
markably enterprising traveler. His instructions 
were to penetrate the interior from Egypt, in 
search ofthe Niger. He however, unfortunately, 
perished in Cairo, in Egypt, the same year. 
Other fruitless attempts were made by English 


‘travelers, proving fatal to themselves, and the 


course of this river remained in obscurity, no 
modern traveler having succeeded in reaching its 
banks. The honor of accomplishing this 
hazardous enterprise was reserved for the cele- 
brated Mungo Park, a Scotchman, sent out by 
the association above referred to, in 1795. Land- 
ing on the western coast, he penetrated up the 
river Gambia, which he left, at Medina. Hav- 
ing crossed the Senegal, he arrived soon after, at 
Jarra, and taking a course southward of east, 
after great hardships, he at length arrived at the 
long-sought-for Niger; which he beheld flowing 
from west to east. From Sego, he continued his 
journey to Silla along the banks of the Niger, 
where, finding himself exhausted and destitute, he 
determined on returning to England, where he 
arrived in December, 1797. 

Park was sent out again, in 1805, by the Afri- 
can association, to pursue his investigation re- 
specting this river, but this second journey ter- 
minated fatally. He proceeded with a party to 
the banks of the Niger, a few miles below Sego, 
where he accomplished the building a vessel, and 
embarked with four Europeans, the only survi- 
vors of this party, intending to descend the river 
to its mouth. From accounts afterward received, 
it appeared that they were attacked by the natives 
at Boussa, and killed; the boat was lost, and Mr. 
Park drowned in the river. Various expedi- 
tions since sent to Africa, to explore this river, 
have proved unsuccessful and fatal to the adven- 
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“Hold hard,” cried Mr. T. in astonishment, _ 
.“T see you are never going to stop. How many. \. . 


% 


turers, until 1830 when two young men, Richard 
Lander and his brother Johh, were sent out by 
the British Government (Richard Lander having 


formerly accompanied Captain Clapperton on a. 


similar expedition). ‘They landed at Badagry, 


on the west coast of Africa, and proceeded over 


land to Boussa, on the Niger, whence they as- 
cended to Yaoorie. They then descended the 
river, and finally reached the sea by a mouth of 
the Niger, which had been before known.as the 
river Nun, thus having had the honor of deciding 
a question which had perplexed geographers for 
ages. The course of the Niger is nearly north- 
east from its sources to Timbuctoo, soon after 
which it is believed to turn to the southeast, until 
it reaches Yaoorie, thence its course varies from 
southeast to southwest, flowing into the bright of 
Benin (a part of the gulf of Guinea). It is sup- 
posed to have several mouths, although but one 
is known. Its course has been traced for two 
thousand miles, a considerable part of which is 
navigable for steamboats, through a rich and po- 
pulous country, and its whole length is probably 
three thousand miles. Cape Formosa, at the 
mouth of the Nun, is in latitude 4° 20’ north, 
longitude 6° east. 





How do you spell “Turner.” 

“Mr. Read,” said Mr. Turner one day to a 
friend with whom he had been conversing, “1 
have just been thinking that your name is about 
as changeable as any that I know.” 

‘Why how many ways of spelling it are 
there ? ” 

“ Reed, Rede, Reid, Read, Reade, Wrede, 
Wread—and I don’t know how many more—ha! 
ha! I am glad my name is not Read.”’ 

“ Not quite so fast,” said Mr. R., “you have 
little to boast of in your own name. I am in- 
clined to think you will find it undergoes as ma- 
ny varieties as my own, if not more.” 

“Impossible,” ejaculated Mr. Turner, “ 'T-u-r- 
tur, n-e-r, Turner: how otherwise, pray, should 
you spell it?” 

** We shall see,” said Mr. R.; “in the first 
place you may spell it thus—Thurner.” 

“ But on what ground do you use the Th?” 

“For the same reason that you have these let- 
ters in Thames, Thomas, etc. If the Th repre- 
sents the sound of T in Thomas, why not in ‘Tur- 
ner, or rather Thurner? ”” 

“ Well, this is but one change; what others 
can you show me?” 

“Oh, several. You are not, perhaps, aware 
that the sound of u in Tur, and of e in ner, are 
each represented as in various vowels in our lan- 
guage, as well as by several combinations; thus 
the u as in Tur, by atorney, our, journey, mo- 
tion, etc.; and the e as in ner, by medlar, earth ; 
sur, soldier, answer, etc. Thus we may legiti- 
mately spell your name, Thornar, Thorner, 
Thornear, Thornir, Thornier, Thornwer, T hur- 
nar, Thurner, Thurnear, Thurnir, Thurnier, 
Thurnwer, Thornnar, Th fe 








more changes were you going to ring?” 

“To tell you the truth,” replied Mr. R., “1 
scarcely knew where to end, for I havenot shown 
you the twentieth part of the changes your name 
might undergo. Ha! ha! I am glad my name 
isnot Turner.” 





Self-Training. 

The late Sir F. Buxton had great faith in the 
selftraining power of men, He thus expresses 
himself :—“Lam very sure that a young man 
may be very much what he pleases. In my case 
it was so. [left school, where I had learnt little 
or nothing, at the age of fourteen. I spent the 
next year at home learning to hunt and shoot. 
Then it was thatthe prospect of going to College 
opened upon me. * * * I made my resolu- 
tions, and I acted up to them ; I gave up all des- 
ultory reading—I never looked into a novel—I 
gave up shooting. During the five years I was 
in Ireland, I had the liberty of going when I 
pleased to a capital shooting place. I never went 
but twice. In short, I considered every hour as 
precious, and I made everything bend to my de- 
termination not to be behind any of my compan- 
ions; and thus I speedily passed from one species 
of character to another. I had been a boy fond 
of pleasure and idleness, reading only books of 
unprofitable entertainment ; I became speedily a 
youth of steady habits, of application, and irre- 
sistible resolution. I soon gained the ground 
I had lost, and found those things which 
were difficult and almost impossible to my idle- 
ness, easy enough to my industry; and much 
of my happiness and all my prosperity in life 
have resulted from the change I made at 
your age. It all rests with yourself. If you 
seriously resolve to be energetic and _ indus- 
trious, depend upon it you will, for your whole 
life, have reason to rejoice that you were wise 
enough to form and act upon that determination.’’ 
A reviewer adds: “No man ought to be con- 
vinced by anything short of assiduous and long 
continued labors, issuing in absolute failure, that 
he is not meant to do much for the honor of God 
and the good of mankind.” 

The Hypocrite. 

Some quaint wiiter runs.a parallel between re- 
ligious hypocrites and frogs, in the following man- 
ner: 

The Frog by nature is both damp and cold, 

Her mouth is large, her belly much will hold; 
She sits somewhat ascending, loves to be 
Croaking in gardens though unpleasantly. 

The Hypocrite is like unto this frog, 

As like as is the puppy to the dog. 

He is of nature cold, his mouth is wide 

To prate, and at true godliness d~ “: 

And though the world is that which hs his love, 
He mounts his head as if he lived above; 


And though he seeks in churches for a croak, 
He neither loveth Jesus nor his yoke. 
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From the New York Tribune. 

My Mother. ~ ' 
BY W. W. 8. 

My Mother, thou art old and feeble now, 

And anxious care has furrowed deep thy brow, 

Thy locks, once bright, are sprinkled o’er with gray, 

The bloom once on thy cheek is washed away 

By tears that have so oft o’erflowed thy eyes, 

When hope would mock, and in thy bosom rise 

The dawnings of despair. Oh! who can tell 

The yearnings of thy sowl—or break the spell 

That binds thee to thy children, Oft, thy knee, 

In humble, earnest prayer, is bent for me. 

Thou’ rt dear to me, my Mother, dearer far 

Than life—thy love shall be my guiding star 

Through this world s pilgrimage. Oh! who but thee 

So tenderly would guard my infancy, 


And watch with anxious heart my growing strength 
And onward course! And uuw tu years at tougth 


I am a man— thy fervent prayer doth still go up 
That I may ne’er be forced to drink the cup, 
The bitter cup of sorrow, but that joy 

May be my lot. May nothing e’er destroy 
Thy fondest hopes of me, my Mother dear, 
And may thy breast no more be filled with fear, 
But may thy days on earth be calm and bright 
With visions of thy future home of light; 

And when our lonely pilgrimage is ended here, 

_And we have bid adieu to earth and fear— 

May we with golden harps attuned to love, 
Forever dwell with Him who reigns above. 


The Law of Kindness Illustrated. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer relates the follow- 
ing touching incident of recent occurrence: 

Only a few days since, an aged citizen was 
waited upon by a stranger, who asked to have a 
few moments’ conversation with him in private. 
The opportunity was afforded with great cheer- 
fulness. The western merchant—for such, in 
fact, he was—was ushered into the parlor of the 
Philadelphian, when something like the follow- 
ing converfation took place: 

“You seem to have forgotten me, Mr. H.?’? 

“] have an indistinct recollection of having 
seen you before, and the tone of your voice is 
not unfamiliar: but beyond this, my memory 
fails.” 

“ My name is Charles B—, and twenty years 
ago I was an inmate of a Philadelphia prison, of 
which you was a frequent, a benevolent, a kind- 
hearted visitor.” 

“[ remember, I remember,” said the other, 
brightening, smiling, and grasping the hand of the 
stranger ; “you look so well, have improved so 
greatly, that L hope, nay I feel satisfied, that all 
has gone right with you.” 

A tear trembled in the eye of the other at so 
cordial and kindly a recognition ; his voice failed 
for a moment—but then rallying again, he pro- 
ceeded to tell his story. At the age of fifteen he 
was a neglected orphan, and with fine talents, a 
cheerful disposition, and a good heart, he was 
thrown into the company of the vile and disso- 
lute, in one of the most wretched sections otf 
Philadelphia county. ‘There, in connection with 
several other lads equally deserted or misled, he 
committed, was arrested for, and convicted of pet- 
ty theft. 








as possible. Do not awake me when you have 
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While in prison he was visited again and 
again bythe Philadelphia philanthropist, who 
succeeded not only in eradicating the vicious 
views he had imbibed, but in showing him the 
folly of vice and the certainty of its punishment, 
and inspiring him with a determination to act cor- 
rectly, the moment he should be released. The 
visitor was satisfied with his sincerity, and gradu- 
ally took a deep interest in his case. At the ex- 
piration of his sentence, he provided him with 
means, and having stated all the facts in a confi- 
dential manner to a friend in the West, obtained 
him a situation in a flourishing city of that sec- 
tion of the Union. The youth was overwhelm- 


ed with gratitude. He had found a friend for the 
first time in his brief career. His course from 


that moment was onward. He speedily won the 
confidence of his employer, on whose death, ten 
years afterward, he succeeded to a large share in 
his business. 


“Tam now,” he said, “an equal partner inthe 
reputable house of ——& Co., of ——, and I have 
visited Philadelphia not only on business, but 
with the object of seeking out, and returning 
my heart-warm acknowledgments to my early, 
my, ever-cherished, my often-remembered bene- 
factor.’ 

The old merchant wept with joy at such a re- 
form, and acknowledged that this single incident 
had repaid him for the hours, and days, and 
weeks he had devoted, always prayerfully, to the 
blessed cause of kindness and prison reform. 





Bonaparte’s Habits. 

His partiality for the bath, he mistook for a 
necessity. He would usually remain in bath two 
hours, during which time I used to read to him 
extracts from the journals and pamphlets of the 
day, for he was anxious to hear and know all that 
was going on. While in the bath he was con- 
tinually turning on the warm water, to raise the 
temperature ; so that I was sometimes enveloped 
in such a dense vapor, that I could not see to read, 
and was obliged to open the door. Bonaparte 
was exceedingly temperate, and averse to all ex- 
cess., His flatterers, probably under the idea that 
sleep is incompatible with greatness, have evin- 
ced an equal disregard of truth in speaking of his 
night-watching. Bonaparte made others watch, 
but he himself slept, and slept well. His orders 
were that I should cail him every morning at 
seven. I was, therefore, the first to enter his 
chamber ; but very frequently, when I awoke him, 
he would turn himself and say, ‘ Ah, Bourrienne, 
let me sleep a little longer.” When there was no 
very pressing business, 1 did not disturb him 
again till eight o'clock. He generally slept sev- 
en hours out of the twenty-four, besides taking a 
short nap in the afternoon. 

Among the private instructions which Bona- 
parte gave me, was one very curious. ‘ During 


the night,’ said he, ‘ enter my chamber as seldom 








any good news to communicate: with that there 
is no hurry: but when you bring me bad news, 
rouse me instanily, fer then there is not a mo- 
ment to be lost.’ This was a wise regulation, 
and Bonaparte found his advantage in it. 
Bourrienne’'s Memoirs of Napoieen. 


Home Education. 

Bishop Hopkins, of Vermont, who is a man of 
sound common sense as well as a good Christian, 
in one of his recent lectures, made some remarks 
on the obligation of parents to their children, 
which deserves to be written in letters of gold. 
The Bishop argued, and justly, that the parental 
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But in practice, this obligation is too often disre- 
garded. The father pays his quota to the Sabbath 
and district school, and thinks that in sending his 
children to partake of the benefits he has purchas- 
ed for them, his whole duty, so far as their edu- 
cation is concerned, is performed. But, argues 
the Bishop, will the Almighty accept a contribu- 
tion of ten or twenty dollars, in the shape of a 
school tax and church subscription as commuta- 
tion money for a neglect of a parental duty en- 
forced by Bible precept? We think not; and 
yet it is a fact that a large proportion of the pop- 
ulation of our agricultural districts seem to act 
upon this principle, There is nothing like home 
education. The parent is the natural teacher, 
and parental lessons, whether good or evil, are 


remembered long after the teachings of every oth- 


er tutor are faded from the memory. Reading, 
writing, etc., may be learned at school ; but mor- 
als and manners are acquired at home. 





Correct Speaking. 

We advise all young people to acquire in early 
life the habit of using good language, both speak- 
ing and writing, and to abandon as early as pos- 
sible the use of slang words and phrases. The 
longer they live the more difficult the acquisition 
of such language will be; and if the golden age 
of youth—the proper season for the acquisition of 
language—be passed in its abuse, the unfortunate 
victim of neglected education is very probably 
doomed to talk slang all his life. Money is not 
necessary to procure this education, Every man 
has it in his power. He has: merely to use the 
language which he reads, instead of the slang 
which he hears, to form his taste from the popu- 
lar speakers, writers, and poets of the country ; to 
treasure up choice phrases in his memory, and 
habituate himself to their use—avoiding at the 
same time that pedantic precision and bombast, 
which bespeaks rather the weakness of a 
vain ambition, than the polish of an educated 
mind. 

There is no man, however low im rank, who 
may not materially benefit his financial condi- 
tion, by following this advice, and cultivating at 
the same time such morals and manners, as cor- 
respond in character with good words. 
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The Dull Boy. 

Some twelve or thirteen years ago, there was 
in Franklin school an excessively dull boy. One 
day the teacher wishing to look out a word, took 
up the lad’s dictionary, and opening it, found the 
blank leaves covered with drawings. He called 
the boy to him. 

“ Did you draw these ?” said the teacher. 

“ Yes, siz,’ said the boy, with a downcast 
look. — 

“Ido not think it well for boys to draw in 
their books,” said the teacher, ‘I would rub 
these out, if I were you; but they are well done, 
Do you ever take lessons ? ” 

“ No, sir,” said the boy, his eyes sparkling. 

“ Well, I think you have a talent for this 
thing. I should like you to draw me something 
when you are at leisure at home, and bring it to 
me. In the meantime see how well you can re- 
cite your lessons.” 

The boy felt he was understood. He began 
to love his teacher. He became animated and 
fond of his books. He took delight in gratify- 
ing his teacher by his faithfulness to his studies 
—while the teacher took every opportunity to 
encourage him in his natural desires. The boy 

became one of the first scholars, and gained the 
medal before he left the school. After this he 
became an engraver, laid up money enough to go 
to Europe, studied the works of the old masters, 
sent home productions from his own pencil, 
which found a place in some of the best collec- 
tions of painting, and is now one of the most 
promising artists, of his years, in the country. Af- 
ter the boy gained the medal, he sent the teacher 
a beautiful picture asa token of respect; and I 
doubt not, this day, he feels that that teacher, by 
the judicious encouragement he gave to the nat- 
ural turn of his mind, has had a great moral and 
spiritual effect on his character. 





Interior of the Earth ~* 

A fact of great interest has been proved by the 
borings for Artesian wells in the suburbs of Pa- 
tis, namely, that as we go toward the center of 
the earth, the temperature increases at the rate of 
about one degree for every fifty teet. That the 
whole interior portion of the earth, or at least a 
great part of it, is an igneous ocean of melted 
rock, agitated by violent winds, though I dare not 
:“irm it, is still rendered highly probable by the 
phenomena of volcanoes. The facts connected 
with their eruption have been ascertained and 
placed beyond a doubt. How then are they to be 
accounted for? The opinion prevalent some 
years since, that they are caused by the combus- 
tion of immense coal beds, is perfectly puerile, 
and is entirely abandoned. All the coal in the 
world would never afford fuel enough fora sin- 
gle capital exhibition of Vesuvius. We must 
look higher than this; and I have little doubt that 
the whole rests on the action of electric and gal- 


We cuow- tlfat when certain metals are brought 
together, a powerful electric action is developed, 
and a light is produced, superior even in efful- 
gence to the splendor of thesun. Now if asmall 
arrangement produces such results, what may we 
not expect from the combination of those immense 
beds of metal to be found in the earth? Here 
we may have the key to all the grand phenomena 
of volcanic action. An illustration on a small 
scale may be séen in an instrument called the 
theo-electrical battery, made of zine, bismuth, and 
antimony, packed in a box and varnished. In 
this, heat is evolved below, while the top is cold; 
and here we have the very cause of the volcano, 
when in the interior a fiery ocean is heaving its 
surges, while its peak is capped with everlasting 
snows.— Prof. Silliman. 





An Incident. 

About ten months ago Mr. James M. Spear, 
upon one of his usual visits to the Police Court 
one morning, noticed among the prisoners a youth 
who was poorly clad, and for some cause was 
weeping. The philanthropist sat down by his 
side, and the following conversation ensued: 
“ Why are you here, my son ?” 
“[ am accused of selling newspapers sir with- 
out a license.” 

‘* Are you guilty 7” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Have you been arrested before ?” 
_ & Yes, sir; twice.” 

“ What for ?” 

“ For selling newspapers.” 

“ Why do you persist in doing it ?” 

« Because I don't know what else to do to get 
a living.” 

* Have you a father ?” 

“No, sir; my father is dead.” 

“Ts your mother living ?” 

“ My mother is a drunkard; she don’t take any 
eare of me; I don’t know where she is now.” 

As he uttered these last words the deep waters 
of the little fellow’s soul burst forth afresh, and he 
expressed his grief aloud. 

“Where do you lodge?” continued the phi- 
lanthropist. 


az 


night for my lodging, in advance, and I buy two 
plates of beans in the course of the day, for which 
I pay as much more.” 
“ How do you spend your evenings 2” 
“I walk about the streets, or go into the auction 
rooms.” 
“ Why don’t you sit down in the house where 
you lodge, by the fire, and read 2” 
“ Because the woman of the house is poor. 
She has no room for me at her fire.” 


“ Near Union street, sir; I pay ninepence a }} 


The philanthropist now spoke t to the Judge 
respecting the prisoner, This seemed to worry 
Mr. Power, the petty tyrant, and clerk of the 
court, who seems ever ready to throw frozen 
water upon anything that does. not harmonize 
with the discordant music of his soul. He 
volunteered to inform Mr. Spear that it would be 
of no use to try to do anything for that boy, 
because he had twice been sent to jail for the same 
thing before, and it did him no good. 

“That is a good and sufficient reason,” was 
the calny and determined reply of the philantropist, 
“ why he should not be sent there again.” 

After some conversation, the Judge reduced the 
fine to one cent and cost, which the philan- 
thropist paid, and then taking the boy by the 
hand, they both left the court. 

Now for the sequel. 
to his own house, and supplied him with food and 
clothing, and then obtained a place for him in the 
country. Last week, the day before Thanks- 
giving, the grateful boy for the first time came 
into the city to see his benefactor. He had been 
steadily at work at the place which Mr. Spear 
provided for him, and is still at work there, earn- 
ing nine dollars a month and his board. 

Such is the lesson. which charity teaches us. 
We will not moralize upon the evil which would 
have pursued that boy, had he been left to the 
mercy of the police court, but thank the genero- 
sity of him whose only wish is to heal the 
wounds of woe, and who always 

—— hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
Open as day for melting pity,” 
for his noble service in the cause of charity. 
Boston Chronotype. 





SivcuLar Incrpent.—An incident transpired 
a day or two since, says the Baltimore Sun, at 
the government works at Sollers’ Ft. Flats, 
which was very unusual and thrilling in its cha- 
racter. It appears that for some time past a num- 
ber of men have been engaged at that place, 
under the direction of Captain Foster, of the 
United States Corps of Engineers, in digging a 
well, and the depth of sixty-seven feet was attain- 
ed after pretty hard labor with the pick and sho- 
vel. One of the workmen, on resuming opera- 
tions, struck the bottom very hard with a shovel, 
and immediately a stream of water burst with 
great violence through the aperture. The poor 
man, frightened at the dreadful situation, imme- 
diately pulled the rope with which he had been 
lowered, and hallooed to those above to draw 
him out, which was quickly done, though he 
received a complete drenching. In less than five 
minutes’ time, the water had risen to within eight 
feet of the surface, 





“ Would you like to go into the country and 
work, if a place could be obtained for you ?” 
“ Yes, sir; | would be glad ‘to go and work 
for my-living. I don’t want to stay in Boston; 
but I have nobody to geta place for me. I don’t 





1“ You want a flogging, that’s what you 
want,” said a parent to an unruly son. 
“J know it, dad, but I’ll try to get along with- 








vanic principles which are constantly in opera- 
tion in the earth. 


want to go down to the jail again.” 


out it,” said the independent brat. 


Mr. Spear took the boy. 
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(7 We respectfully urge the subscribers to the last 
volume of the late ‘‘Ohie School Journal,” to forward 
immediately their subscriptions to the new volume as 
united with the “School Friend.”” The names of those 
whose subscriptions are not received by the Ist of 
March, will be erased from our list. Our low terms 
compel us to adhere thus rigidly to the cash system. 
We trust, however, that we shall not be obliged to part 
company with any of them. Affording, as we do,a 


paper twice the size of that they have formerly received, 
with additional oditorial telont, and withant enhancing 


the price, we think they cannot object to our demand 
for prompt payment. We have printed a large number 
of the back numbers of Volume IV, that we may sup- 
ply new subscribers. Tue Pusiisuers. 








Union Schools. 

A Union School is one which is formed by the union 
of two or more small schoo! districts. The plan is ad- 
mirably adapted to cities and the large towns, or villa- 
ges ; it can also be introduced with great advantage 
into the more populous rural districts. In some cases, 
a Union School embraces four departments, or grades 
of scholars, namely; Primary, Intermediate or Second- 
ary, Grammar, and Central, or High School ; in other 
cases, only the first or last three, or, more rarely, the 
last two of these departments. 

In most instances, but one building is provided for the 
school ; the three, or the four departments, as the case 
may be, occupying different rooms in it. In some of 
the cities, and larger towns, or villages, three grades of 
buildings are provided—one for the Primary, or Prima- 
ry and Intermediate together—one for the Intermediate 
and Grammar, or Grammar alone,—and another for the 
Central, or High School. In Cincinnati there are two 
grades of school edifices, namely ; the Common School 
houses, in which are convened all the grades of pupils 
from the Primary to the Grammar School inclusive ;— 
and the Central School building. 

In Buffalo, they have, at present, but one building for 
the four grades: but in Boston, Providence, and some 
other cities, there are three grades of school edifices. 

In the country towns and villages, they seldom have 
but one building for the accommodation -of a Union 
School, whether it embraces three or four departments. 
In a few instances, however, where the territory em- 
braced by the Union district is quite extensive, there is 
an edifice near the geographical center, for the accom- 
modation of the Grammar and High School depaytments, 
with small houses, or rooms, for the Primary de- 
partments, near the extremes. It may be remarked 
in this connection, that a school is just as essen- 
tially Union in its character, whethereach of its depart- 
ments oceupy- the same or a different edifice ; the only 
difference being, that in the one case, when the pupils 
are promoted from one grade to another, they pass also 
into a different building, instead of a different room 
merely. In discussing the merits of the Union School 
system, we shall, therefore, make no distinction on ac- 
count of this circumstance. 

In a recent visit to the Public Schools of Philadel- 
phia, New York, Brooklyn, New Haver, Hartford, Bos- 
ton, Providence, Albany, Rochester, Buffalo, and some 
of the larger towns, or villages, in this, as well as other 
States, the advantages of the Union School system over 
others, were carefully observed, with a view to discuss 
its merits, and present its claims at the Annual Meeting 
of the Ohio State Teachers’ Association. 

The superior order, arrangements, and discipline of 
the Union Schools, the more thorough and systematic 
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instructions, the aceuracy and spirit of the recitations, 
as well as the cheerfulness, animation, neatness, and 
pleasing deportment of the pupils, confirmed our previ- 
ous opinions of the admirable adaptation of this system 
to cities, to the larger villages, and the more thickly- 
settled raral districts. Before proceeding to specify, in 
detail, the peculiar advantages of this, over the com- 
mon district system, some of the disadvantages, or evils 
of the latter. will be mentioned. The subdivision of 
territory into very small districts, embracing but a 
small number of inhabitants, draws after it the calamit- 
ous consequences of stinted means, and of course 
cheap schoolhouses, cheap teachers, short sessions, and 
poor schools. “Under this weakening process,’ says 
Mr. Mann, “many of our children have fared like 
Southern fruits ina Northern clime, where, owing to 
tha coldness of the soil, and shortness of the season, 
they never more than half ripen. Immature fruits at 
the close of the year, age not only valueless, but they 
sometimes breed physical diseases ; but such diseases 
are a blessing compared to those moral distempers 
which must be engendered, when immature minds, fer- 
menting with unsound principles, are sent forth into 
the community.” 

“Such a system,”’ as is very justly remarked by Bish- 
op Potter, “appears to be obnoxious to the most serious 
objections, It calleth together in one apartment, and 
under the supervision of but one teacher, children of 
every age and grade of attainment; and these so di- 
vide the labors and distract the attention of their in- 
structor, that a large portion of his energies are wasted.”’ 
It tends to multiply classes to such an extent that his 
whole time is frittered away in hearing hurried recita- 
tions. No opportunlty is afforded for explanations and 
illustrations ; none for indirect collateral and oral in- 
struction ; none for pointing out the practical bearings 
and utility of the subject taught ; none for awakening 
and disciplining the mind of the pupil, by a searching 
and skillful examination into the amount of his knowl- 
edge, and the processes by which he acquires it. Under 
such a system, the pupil’s efforts are reduced to the 
miere act of remembering, and the teacher’s to that of 
hearing him repeat by rote ;—many exercises, admira- 
bly adapted to interest and improve small children, are 
precluded by the presence of large scholars :—the disci- 
pline fails in adapting itself with skill and precision to 
the wants and capacities of those of any particular age, 
owing to the mixed and heterogeneous character of the 
school:—many important and practical subjects of study 
are shut out for the want of time to attend to them :-— 
there can be no regular, systematic, permanent course 
of study, owing to the shortness of the sessions and the 
transient character of the teachers :—young children 
are deprived, when most they need it, of the genial in- 
fluence of female care and culture, at least during the 
winter months :—the more respectable and affluent, on 
account of the low condition of the schools under such 
a system, are induced, and, in some cases, compelled to 
send their children to private schools, thus separating 
in early life those who are destined soon to act together 
on the great platform of equal rights and privileges :-— 
the standard of instruction is not only deteriorated, 
butits expensiveness is materially increased, by requiring 
three or four buildings to be erected and kept in repair, 
and the same number of fires to be supplied with fuel, 
when one of each would be sufficient, and three or four 
teachers,—all males, perhaps,—to be maintained, when 
a less number, and possessing far higher qualifications, 
would answer the same ends :—finally, under such a sys- 
tem, there can be no division of labor, which is quite as 
important in education as in the production of wealth ; 
for we might with as much wisdom require cotton to 
be picked, corded, spun, woven, bleached, and dressed, 
by one machine, or by one person, as that children of 
different ages and attainments, as well as dispositions, 
should be successfully governed and instructed by one 

















teacher, where all are thrown promiscuously together 
in one room. The inconveniences, defects, and evils of 
the common district system, may be summed up as fol- 
lows: 1. Insufficient play grounds. 2. Incommodious 
and unsightly school houses. 3. Inexperienced, incom- 
petent teachers. 4. Short school sessions. 5. The intro- 
duction into a single room, of pupils of different ages, 
and far different grades cf attainment. 6. Great multi- 
plication of classes, and consequently, inefficient recita- 
tions. 7. The necessity of omitting many exercises 
designed to awaker, interest, and improve the minds of 
the younger pupils. 8. The impossibility of adopting 
a system of discipline suited to pupils so widely differ- 
ent in age, and other circumstances. 9. The'preclusion 
of important subjects of study, on account of the mul- 
tiplication of classes. 10. The impracticability of in- 
troducing a regular corse of study, and a system of 
exercises adapted to the different ages and grades of at- 
tainment. 11. The diminution of female teachers dur- 
ing the winter months, and the consequent removal of 
very small children from under their kind care and pro- 
tecting guardianship. 12. The separation of the chil- 
dren of the poor from those of the opulent, thereby 
giving to the latter the additional advantage of a supe- 
rior education ; for the-opulent can send their children 
abroad to school, and they will do it in most cases, if the 
schools near home are of an inferior character. 13. The 
depression of the standard of education, ani an increase 
of itsexpensiveness. 14. Deprivation of the advantages 
of gradation, division of labor, and the exciting stimu- 
lus consequent upon the hope and desire of promotion, 
which is far greater in a properly classified Union, than 
in an ordinary district school, however competent the 
teacher may be. 15. The dull routine, the mechanical 
methods, and the repulsive monotony, which banish ev- 
ery thing like enthusiasm for study, ambition of at- 
tainments, and a disposition for emulous, noble, reso- 
lute, vigorous exertion. 7 
(To be Continued.) 


An Exercise upon Adverbs. 

The following supposes the pupil to have entered up- 
on the study of the nature and use of adverbs. Com- 
mon conversation and the newspapers of the day, 
furnish an incredible number of sentences in which the 
modifications by the adverbs are grossly inappropriate. 
It does not seem to have occurred to some writers, 
that the coupling together of certain verbs and adverbs 
is as rigidly forbidden by laws of literary criticism as 
the yoking together of an ox and an ass was by the law 
of Moses. Were one disposed to collect these slip-shod 
productions, he would be astonished to find what strange, 
incongruous, degenerate imps are daily palmed off as the 
genuine decendants of our fair mother tongue. How 
common are such ill-compounded expressions as, ‘‘ She 
sings grandly,” “She plays magnificently,” ‘She 
dances splendidly,” “ The rose smells beautifully,”’ etc., 
ete. To correct, or rather to prevent these improprie- 
ties in the use of language, I have found the following 
exercise a very useful one. It is designed to accomplish 
two purposes: to secure a wide command of the modi- 
fying words and phrases of the language, and to accus- 
tom the pupil to distinguish and use those words which 
exactly embody his ideas. Assign to the class some 
verb, as, walks, dances, studies, etc., and then ask from 
each one, some adverbs properly modifying it, thus, 
Dances, gracefully, easily, elegantly, carefully, lightly, 
excellently, slowly, well, madly, noislessly, wildly, hea- 
vily, vigorously, frantically, awkwardly, clownishly, 
poorly, fantastically, actively, sluggishly, perseveringly, 
sprightlily, briskly, gayly, gleefuliy, gently, furiously, 





| joyously, cautiously, joyfully, firmly, proudly, clumsi- 


ly, artlessly, comically, frequently, commendably, inde- 
fatigably, modestly, etc. This exercise is of great value 
as a preparation for original composition. The slate 
may be used with great advantage. 
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_ A Grammatié¢al Difficulty. 


W. R. E. of Nansemond, Va., says, ‘1 find 
in Murray’s key, the following sentence: ‘ All 
that makes a figure on the great theater of the 
world, the employments of the busy, the enter- 
prises of the ambitious, and the exploits of the 
warlike; the virtaes which form the happiness, 
and the crimes which occasion the miseries of 
mankind, originate in that silent and secret recess 
of thought, which is hidden from every human 
eye. If this sentence is correct, which I do not 
intend to question, how should ‘ All that makes ’ 
be parsed, and what is the subject of ‘ originate.’” 

We consider the sentence a properly constructed 
one. If criticised according to the most rigid 
canons of the English language, we hardly 
thiok judgment can be pronounced against it. 
The sentence finely commences by presenting at 
once everything that attracts notice in the great 
drama of life. It opens upon us like a summer 
Jandscape, before the first gleams of morning have 
rendered any patticular object distinguishable. 
This idea of unity is properly represented by the 
word “ All,” an adjective used as a collective 
noun ; as at the beginning of the sentence only 
unity. is expressed or implied, it is of the singular 
number, and the pronoun of which it is the ante- 
cedent, is of course singular. In the progress of 
the sentence, the word “all ’’ becomes developed, 
its oneness is lost sight of in the appearance of 
the parts which compose it. When it has thus 
lost its singular phase and acquired one of plural- 
ity, it comes to the verb “originate,” which is 
necessarily of the plural number. The structure 
of the sentence requires “all” to perform two 
duties—no uncommon thing ;—first, to open the 
sentence with all the succeeding ideas presented 
as a whole, in which it is immediately represented 
by a singular pronoun; second, to embody these 
same ideas taken individually, in which it is prop- 
erly the subject of a plural verb. . 

If this exposition of the matter be deemed insuf- 
ficient to account for the different number of the 
verbs “ makes’’ and “ originate,” and if it is con- 
tended that “ all’’ is equivalent to the expression 
“everything,” and that the several nouns “em- 
ployments,” “ enterprises,” “ exploits,’ “ virtues,” 
and “ crimes,”—being merely explanatory terms 
and in apposition with “ all,”—cannot affect the 
regimen of the leading nominative, or the number 
of the verb,—it being a general rule of grammar, 
that the verb or pronoun takes its number from 
the principal term, and not from the explanatory 
ones, however numerous ;—the apparent incon- 
gruity may be reconciled by another view of the 
case. From the fact that the author. has introdu- 
ced the conjunction “and ” before “ exploits,’”’ and 
the semicolon immediately alter it, it may be fair- 

ly inferred that he intended to present two pic- 
tures,—both constituting the subject of “ origin- 
ate ;”"—this construction would make “ employ- 
ments,” “ enterprises,”’ and “ exploits,” only the 








explanatory terms of “all,”—leaving the other 
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two nouns as something additional, or supplement- 
ary. In this case, “ makes” would agree with 
“all,” and * originate,’ with “all,” and “ vir- 
tues” and “crimes” taken conjointly. ‘ 





J On Teaching Arithmetic. —No. 25. 
BY JOSEPH RAY, M. D. 

Professor of Mathematics in Woodward College. 
‘ADDITION, SUBTRACTION, AND MULTIPLICATION 
OF COMMON FRACTIONS. 

Addition and Subtraction of Fractions are per- 
formed on the same principles as the correspond- 
ing operations in whole numbers. The first 
point is to explain to the pupil that we find the 
surn of two or more fractions having the same 
denominator, just in the same manner that we 
find the sum of two numbers of the same denom- 
ination. ‘I'hus, if it be required to find the sum 
of 1-fourth (4), 2-fourths (2), and 3-fourths (4), 
we add the numerators 1, 2, and 3 together, just 
as we would add together the numbers 1, 2, and 
3, if it were required to find the sum of 1 cent, 
2 cents, 3 cents. Similar remarks apply to the 
subtraction of fractions when they have the same 
denominator. 


When fractions having different denomina- 
tors are to be added together, we cannot, in their 
given forms, add them together, any more than 
we can find the sum of two or more numbers of 
different denominations, it being self-evident that 
things must have a common name, in order to 
be incorporated into one sum, and called by that 
common name. Hence, if fractions have differ- 
ent denominators, in order to prepare them for 
either addition or subtraction, they must be re- 
duced to a common denominator. 


Muttreiication or Fractions.—While this 
is a subject that ought to be well understood, it is 
one concerning which there is as much want of 
clear and distinct ideas as any other in Arithme- 
tic. It is not uncommon to find persons long en- 
gaged in teaching, who are unable to explain the 
reason of the different operations. This,in my 
opinion, is to be traced, in a large degree, to the 
method employed by some authors, of not distin- 
guishing between operations dependent on differ- 
ent principles ; for although all the operations in 
multiplication of fractions may be embraced un- 
der one general rule, yet no person possessing a 
proper knowledge of the subject, would presume 
to refer them to one principle, 

Let it therefore be distinctly understood, that in 
order to enable the pupil to understand the subject 
clearly, it is necessary to distinguish the different 
cases: these are, 

First, To multiply a fraction by a whole nwm- 
ber. 

Second, To multiply a whole number by a 
fraction. 

Third, To multiply a fraction by a fraction. 

With regard to the first casa, it may be re- 
marked that the operation of inultiplying a frac- 














tion by a whole number, merely consists in tak- 
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ing the fraction as many times as there are units 
in the multiplier. Thus, to multiply } by 3, we 
must take } three times, which gives }+4-}4-4= 
$X3= 4: from which, and other similar exam- 
ples that may be given, it is evident that to 
multiply a fraction by a whole number, we must 
multiply the numerator by the whole number, — 
and write the result over the denominator. And, 
since a fraction is multiplied, by dividing its de- 
nominator ; the same operation may be performed 
by dividing the denominator of the fraction by the 
whole number, when it can be done without a 
remainder, and over the result writing the nume- 
rator. 

In regard to the second case, it may be observed, 
that to multiply by a whole number, is to.take 
the multiplicand as many times as there are wnits 
in the multiplier, and that to multiply by a frac- 
tion, or part of a unit, is to take the multiplicand 
part of a time; that is, to multiply bya fraction, 
is to take the multiplicand such a part of a time 
as the multiplier is part of a unit. 

Hence, to multiply 9 by 4, is to take 4 of 9, 
which is 3,—to multiply 9 by 4, is to take 4 of 9 
and multiply the result by 2,-since % are 2 times 
}- From this and similar illustrations which any 
teacher can readily give, it follows that to multi- 
ply a whole number by a fraction, we must divide 
the whole number by the denominator of the frac- 
tion, and multiply the quotient by the numerator. 
Or, since 4 of 9 is 2, and 2 times % are + =6, 
the rule may be otherwise expressed thus: Mul- 
tiply the whole number by the numerator of the 
fraction, and divide the product by the denomin- 
ator. 

The process of multiplying one fraction by an- 
other, is the same as that of reducing a compound 
fraction to a simple one, which has already been 
discussed. (See School Friend, No 3, Decem- 
ber, 1849.) “ett 





Questions 
Proposep TO THE APPLICANTS FoR CERTIFI- 
CATES, AT THE QuaRTeRty Meerine oF 
THE Boarp or Scuoot EXAMINERS FoR 
THE County oF ASHTABULA, AT JEFFERSON. 
A. H. Bamey, 
Z. C. Graves, 
A. Krom. 
1. What methods of Notation can you men- 
tion ? 
2. Write the characters used in each method. 
3. What is the ratio existing between the 
characters used in each method when properly 
written ? 
4. Write four thousand and twenty-nine in 
each method. 
5. Write the name of the eighth period, point- 
ing by the French method. 
6. What rule is the opposite of addition ? 
7. Having the amount of three numbers, and 
two of them given, how will you find the other? 
8. Having a multiplier and product, how will 
you find the multiplicand ? 


Examiners. 
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9. In performing the preceding process, what 
name do you give the product ? 

10. Write the several signs used in Arithme- 
tic, and designate each by name. 

Perform the following examples, and give the 
reasons for each step in each example: 

11. Add 64 pounds, 19 shillings, 5 farthings ; 
2 pounds, 1 shilling, 11 pence ) 

12, Subtract the last from the first, viz. (64£ 
19s, 5qr.—32E£ Is. 11d. 

13. Multiply the first by 7. 

14. In what currency are the above expres- 
sions ? 

15. What reduction involved in changing the 
first expression to farthings ? 

16. Add Jand 19. 

17. What name do you give the figure 8 in 
the preceding example? Why? 

18. Subtract the last fraction from the first in 

16th example. 

19. Multiply them. 

20. Divide the first by the last. 

21. Give the decimal expression for each, and 
divide the last by the first. 

22. Add five hundreths to ninety-five thou- 
sandths decimally. 

23. Give the reasons in full for the method of 
obtaining the simple interest of $3.33 for 3 years, 
3 months and 6 days at 7 per cent. 

24. If I have the first second and fourth terms 
of a proportion, how shall I obtain the third ? 

25. If the second term of a proportion be 9, 


the third 14, and the fourth 6 and ,3;, what is the 
first ? 


26. What is the difference between the interest 
of $775.50 due in 4 years at 5 per cent., and the 
discount on the same for the same time ? 

27. Explain the method of extracting the 
square root of 1521 and give the reasons for each 
step. 

28. Explain your method of finding the cube 
root of 454756609. 

29. In Arithmetical Progression, of what is 
the last term of an ascending series composed ? 

30. How do the terms vary in Geometrical 
Progression ? 

With what author’s work are you most famil- 
iar ? 

Do you classify your whole school in this 
branch ? 

How often do you require each class to recite? 

Do you impart instruction in Mental Arithme- 
tic to all your pupils? 


Do you impart instruction in Book-Keeping to 
the older pupils? 


GRAMMAR. 


1. Write the name of each part of speech in or- 
der, commencing with the first, in the following 
sentence, viz:—Intellectual] and physical educa- 
tion without moral culture combined, will not se- 
cure the perpetuity of our institutions. 

2. How many sentences in the preceding ex- 


3. Write the simple proposition in the expres- 
sion above. 


4. Write all expressions that modify thesubject 
of that proposition. 


5. Write all expressions that modify the pre- 
dicate. 
6. Write all expressions that modify the object. 
7. In what mode is the verb in the expression 
above ? 


8. Write all the parts of speech that may mod- 
ify nouns. 

9. Write all the parts of speech that may mod- 
ify verbs. 

10. Write each part of speech that may be the 
antecedent term of a preposition. 

11. Write the name of each mode, 

12. Write sentences applying all the modes, 
and in each designate the mode of the verb. 

13. Write the passive form of the verb to teach, 
in the first person, singular number, in each 
tense of the subjunctive mood. 

14, Write the form of the verb go, in the active 
voice, second person, singular number, of the per- 
fect tense of each mode. 

With which author’s work are you most ac- 
quainted. 

Which mode of analysis do you follow—pars- 
ing each word consecutively, or the analysis of 
simple propositions, and the adjuncts of each part 
of the same? 

Civit Pourry. 
1. When was the Constitution of the United 
States adopted ? 
2. Of what does the Legislative department 
consist ? 
3. What qualifications must the members of 
each branch of congress possess ?—how elected— 
for what time—by whom elected ?—mention their 
duties. 
4. Of what does the Executive consist ?—duties 
and powers?—for what time elected?—in what 
way? 
5. Of what does the Judicial department con- 
sist?—how formed ?—duties?—how long does 
each serve? 
6. Of what branches does the State Legisla- 
ture consist. 
7. How are members of each elected ?—for 
what time ?—duties ? 
8. Who fills the Executive department ?—for 
what time elected ?—duties ? 
9. From what classes of persons is the right of 
suffrage excluded in the United States ? 
GrocRAPHY. 
1. What is Latitude? How many degrees 
may there be? Why not more ? 
2. What is Longitude? How many degrees 
may we reckon? Why not more. 
3. Are degrees of Longitude of equal length ? 
On what does the length of a degree of Longi- 
tude depend ? 
4. How does climate vary with Latitude. 





pression ? 
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climates? Name some of the animals and other 
productions of the Tropical climates ? 

6. What circles limit the Temperate Zones? 

7. Name the six grand divisions of the earth, 
in the order of their size. 

Name the largest river and the grandest range 
of mountains in the fourth grand division ? 

9. Name the most important kingdom in 
Europe. Its Capital. Form of Government. 

10. In what direction is France from New 
England? Which has the milder climate? 
Why? 

11. Name the general political divisions of 
North America. In which division do you 
live? Its boundaries? Capital? Form of gov- 
ernment ? 

12. Name the productions of your own state. 
Its Capital. Chief town. Rivers. 
bounded ? 

Natura. Puitosopny. 

1. Define Natural Philosophy. 

2. Define the terms matter and body ; particle 
and atom. 

3. What are essential properties of all bodies ? 

4, What are the peculiar ? 

5. Define attraction and state the different 
kinds. 

6. State the law by which gravity varies in its 
force above the surface of the earth. 

7. What is the unit of distance, when we speak 
of universal gravity ? 

8. How do you find the relative momenta of 
two or more bodies ? 

8. Why is the pendulum a good standard of 
lunar measure, and upon what principle is it em- 
ployed to ascertain the shape of the earth and to 
regulate clocks? 

10. State the relation between the weight and 
power in each of the mechanical powers. 

11. How do you find the relative momenta of 
two or more bodies in motion ? 

12. What force will a power of 100 Ibs. exert 
upon a weight, if it is applied to the end of a 
lever 10 fect long which moves a screw whose 
threads are 4 of an inch apart ? 


How is it 


CHEMISTRY. 
1. Define the science and state the object of 
Chemistry. 
2. What are the imponderable agents, and why 
so called ? 
3. What is the number of simple substances ? 
4, Name the non-metallic. 
5. What isthe most important property of sen- 
sible caloric ? 
6. Explain the process of the formation of 
dew. 
7. State the effects of insensible caloric. 
8. State the effects of free caloric. 
9. Give the uses of the Conductometer, Pysom- 
eter, Thermometer, Hygrometer, Photometer, 
Electrometer, Galvanometer, and the principles 
on which they are constructed. 








5. Between what Latitudes are the Tropical 


10. Give the laws of Chemical Affinity. 
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11 What is the composition of water and air? 
History. 

1. What is history ? Its use ? 

2. Name four of the most important Monarch- 
ies described in Ancient History. 

3. What was the state of knowledge in Europe 
from the 5th to the 15th century 2 What is this 
period generally called by Historians? 

4. Name some of the most important discover- 
ies, inventions, reformations, and improvements 
that distinguish the early period of Modern His- 
tory. 

5. What nations took the lead in making voy- 
ages of discovery ? 

6. In what year was America discovered, and 
by whom ? 

7. When and at what place wus the first per- 
manent English settlement in America com- 
menced ? 

8. In what year was the settlement of New 
England commenced? By whom? Why were 
they so called ? 

9. When did the American colonies declare 
their political independence ? 

10. What war followed? How long did it 
continue? Who commanded the American ar- 
mies ? 

11. When was the Constitution of the United 
States adopted? Who was elected first President 
of the United States ? 

12. Where was the first settlement in Ohio 
commenced? How long ago? When was 
Ohio admitted into the Union as a State ? 





Power or Imacination.—An honest New 
England farmer started on a very cold day in 
winter, with his sled and oxen, for the forest, 
half a mile from home, for the purpose of chop- 
ping some wood. Having felled a tree, he drove 
the team alongside and commenced chopping it 
up. By an unlucky hit he brought the whole bit 
of the ax across his foot, with a sidelong stroke. 
The immense gash so alarmed him as to deprive 
him of all strength. He felt the warm blood fil- 
ling his shoe. With great difficulty he succeeded 
in rolling himself on to the sled, and started the 
oxen for home. As he reached the door, he 
called eagerly for help. His terrified wife and 
daughter, with much effort, lifted him into the 
house, as he was wholly unable to help himself, 
saying his foot was nearly severed from his leg. 
He was carefully laid on the bed, groaning all 
the while very bitterly. His wife hastily pre- 
pared dressings, and removed the shoe and sock. 
expecting to see a desperate wound, when, lo! 
the skin was not even broken. Before going out 
in the morning he wrapped his feet in red flan- 
nel to protect them from the cold; the gash laid 
this open to view, and he thought it flesh and 
blood. His reason not correcting the mistake, all 
the pain and loss of power which attend a real 
wound followed. Man often suffers more from 
imaginary evils than from real ones. 


|| credit to much older pupils. 








Drawing in New York Schools 

Each Spring and Autumn the Public Schools 
in this city have an exhibition of specimens and 
drawing, mapping, and writing. Pupils from 
each of the schools assemble at one place, bring- 
ing with them their drawings, etc. 

These are placed about the room, on desks, 
and against the walls, that visiters and the pupils 
of the different schools may pass around and 
examine them. 

A few days since we had the pleasure of at- 
tending one of these exhibitions, and were much 
pleased with the display of beautiful specimens of 
mapping, drawing, and writing. Many of the 
specimens of penmanship would have done great 
Beside the speci- 
mens from the public schools of New York, one 
table was covered with drawings and maps from 
other schools in other places. 

On this table were drawings from schools in 
Washington, D. C., Virginia, Iowa, and from 
schools in the counties of Westchester, Albany, 
and Wyoming, in the Stateof New York. Also 
specimens of penmanship from a school in the 
city of Buffalo, N. Y.—Student. 





Beat THIS IF you can.—We saw by the 
register of the Medford High School, the other 
day, that during a term of four months, with 90 
scholars, there were but 61 tardinesses in all ! 
—and there were more than 60 scholars not 
tardy once during that long, winter, snow-drift- 
ing term. What will astonish some of the slack 
ones most, is the fact that no scholar is requir- 
ed by the teacher to bring an excuse for being 
tardy. The common practice is not in opera- 
tion,—the common rule not in force. This state 
of things was not brought about by the use of 
that rule. The teacher went to work with those 
scholars, and convinced them of the evils of be- 
ing tardy, and made it disreputable for a scholar 
to be behind time. That is the feeling now. 
No scholar can come in late without a blush on 
his cheek, and his footfalls ringing in his ears so 
that he hardly knows the way to his seat. 
“‘ Shame and confusion of face” once felt by 
scholars for being tardy in any school, and 
there is no need of asking excuses from parents. 





Bes> Henry Clay said, “In all the affairs of 
human life, social as well as political, he had re- 
marked that courtesies of a small and trivial 
character, are the ones which strike deepest to 
the grateful and appreciating heart. It is the 
picayune compliments which are most appre- 
ciated; far more are they appreciated than the 
double-eagle ones which we sometimes yield.” 





(<= “ The dullest observer must be sensible of 
the order and serenity prevalent in those house- 
holds, where the occasional exercise of a beauti- 
ful form of worship in the morning gives, as it 
were, the keynote toevery temper for the day, 
attunes every spirit to harmony.” 

Washington Irving. 


| Mathematical Department. 


Solutions. 

Question 1, sy G. W. Dickinson. — The 
| diameter of the base of a conical ingot of gold is 
| 4 inches, and altitude 9 inches. Supposing there 
| is no loss in manufacturing, what length of wire, 
one hundredth part of an inch (.01 inches) in di- 
ameter, may be drawn from it. 

SotvTion.—The solidity of the cone is easily 
found to be 37.6992 solid inches, and the trans- 
verse section of the wire, whose diametar is .01 
inches, is .00007854. By dividing the solidity 
| of the cone by the transverse section of the wire, 
| the quotient is 480000 inches, the length required. 

QuesTIon 2, sy C. Inmsen. — What three 
quantities are those which multiplied two and 
two, and each product divided by the third quan- 
tity, their number gives the quotients a, b, and c. 

Sorution. — Let z, y, and z, represent the 
quantities, 


(1) 
==) (2) 


Then *7= a, 
Zz 


yz 


=3 ¢ 


(3) 

By multiplying the three equations together, 

we have 
zyz—abe, 

Dividing this by the Ist, 2nd, and 3d equa- 
tions respectively, we obtain 

zt=be, or z=./ be. 
y? =ac, y=, fac. 
x? ==ab, c=,fab. 

Question 3, sy A. Fresuman.—l have a 
square field, within which is a stake that is dis- 
| tant 116, 156, and 166 yards from three of the 
| corners taken in succession. Required the area 
| of the field. 

So.ution by the proposer. ConstrucTION.— 
Draw a right angled isosceles triangle OAP, 
making OA and AP each equal to (156) the 
middle distance. With O and P as centers and 
radii equal to the other two distances (116 and 
166), describe arcs intersecting each other at B; 
join AB, and on it describe the square ABCD 
which will represent the square field. 











D c 














a 
DemonstRaAtI0on.—Join PD, then, by construc- 





tion, PA and PB are equal to twoof the given 
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distances. It only remains to prove that PD is 
equal to OB, the other distance. By construc- 
tion, the angles OAP and BAD are equal to each 
other; each being a right angle; take away the 
common angle BAP, the angle PAD is equal 
to OAB: therefore the two triangles OAB and 
PAD, have two sides, and the included angle in 
each, equal, hence PD is equalto OB, and PD, 
PA, and PB represent the three given distances. 

Catcutation.—Join'PO, then PO=,/( PA? 
+-AO?)=220.617 yards. Io the triangle PBO, 
the three sides are given to find the angle BPO 
=31° 1’ 5”; to this add the angle APO=45°, 
and their sum, 76° 1’ 5” isthe angle APB. 

In the triangle APB, we have the two sides 
AP, PB and the included angle APB, to find 
the side AB=198.439 yards, Squaring this, we 
find the area is 39378.036 square yards =8.136 
acres, 

Seconp Soxrvurtion, py Jon, E. Henpricks.— 


Let ABCD (see the preceding diagram) represent || 


the required square, and P the situation of the 
stake. 

Let DP=116 yards=a, AP=156 yds.=b. 

BP=166 “ =c,and AB=z, then will 
xz* =the required area. 

Also let b?—a?=10880=—m, and c?—}?= 
3220—n. 

Then if PF and PG be respectively perpendic- 
ular to AB and BC, we have (Eue. Book 2, 
Prop. 13). 

pr—?’—(*—")_ 2? —m, 
2x 
on 1a a. 
2x 
But AG=PF. Hence, 


(Eue. 1.47) (7=™ 24 (2) a. 


22 


Whence, by reduction, 
z*—(m--n-+-2a? ) x? = —4(m?--n?). 
And by substitution, 
24—410122? = —6437 1400. 
Whence, by completing the square and extract- 
ing the square root, we get #*=39377.2648+- 
square yards, the area required. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTs.—G. W. Dickinson solved |} 


question 1. C. Ihmsen, 2. A. Freshman, D. 
Jamieson, Joel E. Hendricks, and R. W. McFar- 
land, each solved questions 1, 2, and 3. 
Questions. 

Question 1, By D. Jamirson.—To complete 
a certain work, A requires m times as long a 
time as.B and C together ; B requires » times as 
long as A and C together; and C requires p 
times as long as A and B together, It is requir- 
ed to find the times in which each can do it. 

Question 2. By A. Fresuman.—The three 
angles of a triangle are 50°, 60°, and 70°, and 
the area 12 acres; required the length of the 
sides. 


We have a number of questions on hand inten- 


ded for insertion in this paper. Some of them 
| are appropriate and others are not. Those deemed 
| suitable will appear in due time. Persons pro- 
| posing questions, when they can do it, should al- 
| ways accompany them with solutions. When 
| this is not done, however, it is generally taken for 
| granted that the proposer cannot solve them. 


Anrcpore.—Rutherford used to tell an anec- 
_dote of a boy about thirteen years of age, who 





| lived somewhere in the State of Vermont, and | 
| went to school to a sharp-chinned, unmarried || 
Charley, for that was his name, was a || 


| woman. 
_ great booby; and although he belonged to a class, 
| the oldest member of which, save himself, was not 
six, yet he always stood at the foot. One day the 


| amiable mistress, as was her custom, began to ask |, 


| questions to the members of the class commencing 
at the head. 

“ Nelly, did you ever see an elephant ?’’ 
“ I saw an elephant’s skin,” replied Charley, 
| in a tone of indifference. 
| “Charley, wait till your turn comes,” said 

the mistress. “ Nelly, did you ever see an ele- 
| phant?” 

“]T saw an elephant’s skin,’ repeated Charley 

in the same tone. 


| 
Me Charley,” shouted the incensed woman, 


| “didn’t I tell you to wait till your turn comes! | 


| Now it wont be best for you if you open your 
| mouth again. Nelly, did you ever see an ele- 
| phant ?” 

“[ saw an elephant’s skin,’ again repeated 
Charley in the same tone. 
| “Where did you see an elephant’s skin?” 
cried the mistress sharply. 
“ On ’im.” 





Fact in History. 
A poor country girl traveled from Gee Cross, 
/near Manchester, to London during the trou- 
| bles in the time of Charles the first, to seek a 


| place as servant. Failing in this object of her 





| ambition, she engaged herself at what was call- 
|ed tubwoman to abrewer. That is, she car- 
| ried out the beer from the brewhouse. Pleas- 
ed with her healthy, handsome face, the brew- 
|er raised her to the position of his servant— 
then from that to his wife—finally to that of a 
widow, with a handsome dowery. She enga- 
ged Mr. Hide, then celebrated as a clever law- 
yer, to settle some puzzling money matters for 
her, and, as his own money matters happened 


married her. Mr. H. became Lord Chancellor, 
and Earl of Clarendon 

The only daughter of the marriage became 
the wife of James II, and the mother of the 
Princesses Mary and Ann; so that the poor 
tubwoman ended her life as Countess of Cla- 
rendon, wife to the Lord Chancellor of En- 
gland, and mother to one, and grandmother to 








two queens of England. 


ABSTRACT OF THE 


METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 


KEPT AT 
| Woodward College, Cincinnati, 
| Lat. 39 deg. 6 minutes N.; Long. 84 deg. 27 minutes W. 


150 feet above Low Water Mark in the Ohio. 


December, 1849. 
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to be not only puzzling, but in a hopeless state || 
just then, he proposed to the rich widow and || 
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ExrLanation.—The Ist column contains the day of 
the month; the 2d the minimum or least hight of the 
| thermometer, during the twenty-four hours beginning 
with the dawn of each day; the 3d the maximum, or 
greatest hight during the same period; the 4th the 
mean or average temperature of the day, reckoning 
| from sunrise to sunrise; the 5th the mean hight of the 
| barometer, corrected for capillarity, and reduced to the 
| temperature of freezing water. In estimating the force 
| of the wind, 0 denotescalm, 1 a gentle breeze, 2 a strong 
| breeze, 3 a light wind, 4a strong wind, and 5 a storm. 
| In estimating the clearness of the sky, 10 denotes en- 
| tire clearness, or that which is nearly so, and the other 
figures, from 0 to 10, the corresponding proportions of 
clearness. The other columns need no explanation. 
SUMMARY— 
Least hight of Thermometer, 
Greatest hight of do 
Monthly range of do 58 
Least daily variation of do 4 
Greatest daily variation of do 21 
Mean temperature of month, 31.6 
do do at sunrise, 29.1 
do do at 2P. M. 36.7 
Coldest day, December 31. 
Mean temperature of coldest day, 
Warmest day, December 16. 
Mean temp. of warmest day, 
Minimum hight of Barometer, 
Maximum do do 
Range of do 
Mean hight of do 
No. of days of rain and snow, 18. 
Perpendicular depth of rain and melted snow, 5.32 in. 
Perpendicular depth of unmelted snow, 18 in. 
WEATHER. —Clear and fair, 9 days; variable eight 
days—cloudy, 14 day. 
Winv.—N. 34 days: N. E. 6} days; E.4 days; S. E. 4 
day; S.4 dav; S.W.2days; W. 4} days; N. W. 9} days. 
Memoranpa.—lst, 2d, and 3d, damp, cloudy, and 
are days; 4th, cloudy and gloomy; 5th and 6th, 
fair; 7th, began to snow 8 P. M.; 8th, at daylight sleet- 
ing, and snow 2 inches deep, day wet and drizzly; 9th, 
variable and very wintry; 10th, snowed from 7 A. M. 
until 5 P. M., sncw 94¢ inches deep; 11th, fair and 
cold, with barometer unusually high; 12th, fair, with 
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heavy hoar frost; began to snow latter part of night, 
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and snowed nearly all day of the 13th, snow 3 and four || 


tenths inches deep; 14th, very gloomy all day; 15th, 


spit snow a little, hard rain during night, and drizzly on || 


the 16th, A. M,; 17th, fair and pleasant; 18th, fair day, 
and sprinkling rain from 9 to 10 P. M.; 19th, began to 
drizzle 8 A. M., heavy rain from 11 to 12 M.; 20th, A. 


M. drizzly; 21st, 1 and six tenths inches snow during || 


night; d, ver 


gloomy; 23d, snowing at daylight, 
ceased at 10 A. 


-, drizzly at 5 P. M, when the barom- 


eter sunk very low; 24th, spit snow 11 A. M.; 25th, || 
beautiful, cold, fair day; 26th, cold and very gloomy; || 
Qith, pleasant and fair; 28th, very gloomy, began to |, 
drizzle 4 P. M., wet evening; 29th, A. M. drizzly; 30th, 


began to snow 12 M., snowed most of the P. M.; 31st, 
clear, cold day. 


OsservaTions.—This month has been remarkably un- 
pleasant, owing to the frequent changes of temperature || 


from freezing to thawing, and the converse. The mean 
temperature is about two degrees less than the average 
temperature of the same month during the last 15 years. 
During this period, December has been colder 5 times, 
and warmer 9 times, than 1848. The quantity of snow 
was unusually great, and the amount of rain and melted 
snow one fourth more than the average. 
of December was the coldest day in this city since De- 
cember 19, 1845. However, December 26th, 1847, was 
nearly as cold. 








Curtovs Facr.—lIt is quite common in sum- 


mer, for the water which stands in ditches to 
appear sometimes of a reddish color. This, upon 


examination with a microscope, is proved to be || 


entirely occasioned by the multitudes of animal- 
cules with which it is filled. The water that 


drains from dunghills swarms with these tiny || 
creatures to such an extent, that it seems to be || 
alive, and before the various kinds of these crea- || 


tures can be distinguished, it is found necessary 
to dilute the fluid with clean water. He who 
loves to view the curiosities of nature, may thus 


find an extensive field for study and observation || 


in a single glass of ditch water. 
Teachers’ Advocate. 





(<7 Tinder—a thin rag—sueh, for instance, 
as the dresses of modern females, intended to 


catch the sparks, raise a flame, and light up a || 


match. 








TO TEACHERS AND CONTROLLERS OF 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
A NEW COMMON-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO &CO., No. 14 North Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia, have just published 
ODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
For the use of Schools, Academies, etc. 
On a new plan, by which the acquisition of Geographical 
knowledge is greatly facilitated. 
Illustrated with Maps and numerous Engravings, 4to, 
BY R M. SMITH, 
Principal of Warrenton Academy. 
Teachers and others interested in the cause of Educa- 
tion, are particularly invited to examine this work. 
- LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 
Successors to Grigg, Elliot}& Co., 
No. 14 North Fourth street. 


They have also lately published 


THE AMERICAN MANUAL; 

A Commentary on the Constitution of the United States 
of North Amertca—With Questions, Definitions, and Mar- 
ginal Exercises—Adapted to the use of Schools; 1 v. 12mo. 

BY J. BARTLETT BURLEIGH, A. M. 

ALSO, THE 
METAMORPHOSES OF PUBLIUS OVIDIUS NASO. 
Elucidated by an Analysis and Explanation of the Fables ; 
Together with English Notes, and illustrated by Pictorial 
Embellishments—with a Clavis giving the meaning of all 
the words with critical exactness. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
BY N. C. BROOKS. A. M., 

Professor of the Greek and Latin languages, and Princi- 

pal of the Latin High School, Baltimore. 


The last day || 


'S A GREAT WORK. 


| MASON & WEBB’S 
NEW COLLECTION OF CHURCH MUSIC. 





By the authors of “Carmina Sacra,’ “Boston Academy’s Collection,” 
“ Handel and Haydn Society's Collection,” “The Harp,” ete. 
MORE THAN 30,000 COPIES SOLD IN ONE SEASON! 


‘= new Collection of Church Music is probably the result of more study and experience, as well as labor and 
L research, than any similar work yet published in the country. The very favorable manner in which it has been re- 
| ceived by the musical community, the immense number of copies sold in the short time since its first publication, and the 
| — commendation which it has received from distinguished sources, are evidence that the labor and pains bestowed on 
it have not been in vain. It is, without question, the GREATEST work which these popular authors have yet produced. 
, Having been, for many years, in the constant receipt of all the best sacred music published in Europe, and receiving, 
| moreover, large contributions from eminent European Composers, expressly for this work, they possessed the greatest 
| abundance of materials from which to select. 
THE NATIONAL PSALMIST embraces— : 
FIRST—A copious selection of the best of the old tunes, heretofore more or less in common use throughout the 
| country, and without which no collection of church music would be complete. : ; ‘ 
SECOND—A much greater amount, as well as variety, it is believed, of new music, furnished expressly for its pa- 
| ges by distinguished foreign and American composers, than any similar work published in the country. , 
THIRD—Many of the admirable old tunes which were so popular and useful in the time ot the Reformation, but 
which have of late been much neglected, and are found in none of the numerous collections of the present day. These 
tunes are now published, not merely because they are old, ‘but because they are good—the very best: acknowledged 
| to be so by all who have made progress in musical knowledge and taste.” 
FOURTH—Alwmost all the popular English Chants, and a rich variety of Anthems and Choruses, adapted both to 
| choir practice, and to church service. 

The PREFACE, or introduction to this work, contains, with other matter, copious remarks upon, and explanations of the 
| comparative importance and nature of Congregational and Choir singing, with a glance at the history of these two 
forms of Church Music. ae : 

The INDExEs are very complete, comprising, beside the usual general and metrical indexes, an index of the first 
lines of words to tunes, anthems, &c. 

HISTORICAL, CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY, AND DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS, are also made on about one hundred tunes, 
| which add much to their interest. : i ’ 

The book also contains * DESCRIPTIVE TABLES,” in which a large portion of the tunes are classified, according to 
their style or character, with remarks upon the various classes of tunes. : 

The ELEMENTS OF VOCAL MUSIC are on the Pestalozzian system, now acknowledged by the most experienced teachers 
to be much superior to any other method of teaching music. ‘ 4 

[cP At the close of the work is added a series ‘of Vocal Exercises, very carefully and progressively arranged, for Choir 
| and Singing School practice. ne : — 

Comprising as it does so great a variety of music, the National Psalmist is admirably fitted for use in Singing 
Schools and Musical Associations, as well as in choir practice. At the same time, no music has been admitted which 
is not strictly devotional in character, and appropriate for use in public worship. The design has been to make a 
| complete Manual of Psalmo+y, which shall be a valuable aid in the advancement and improvement of church music. 
| Teachers, Choristers, and others iterested, are invited to examine this work. W. Bb. SMITH &CO., . 

} 58 Main-street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
| 


OPINIONS OF MUSICIANS. 


| From A. N. Jounson, Esa., Conductor of Music, in Park St. Church, Boston ; author of The Bay State Collection, 
Choir Chorus Book, etc. 


Having used the National Psalmist in the Choir under my charge since its publication, and having had an opportunity 
| of becoming acquainted with its merits, { express my conviction that it contains a greater variety of truly beautiful aud 
| available tunes than any similar work with which I am acquainted. The harmony is not only of the purest character, 
| but by a rich and tasteful variety of chords the everlasting reiteration of the tonic and dominant so common in most 
| collecéions is happily avoided, and rich successive harmonies constantly recur. I may also add that many of the harmo- 
| nies are in the true ecclesiastical style of the old English School, adding as 1 think, much to the interest of the work. I 
| cordially commend it as the most valuable work which has fallen under my notice. A. N. JOHNSON. 


From N. C. Sturtevant, Sandwich, Mass. 

GENTLEMEN :—Please accept my thanks for that excellent work you sent me, THE NATIONAL PSALMIST ; being in 
my opinion, the best work extant for the use of Choirs and Singers; it is like the UskD KEY, the more it is used the 
brighter and more desirable it becomes. It is truly an excellent book. N. C. STURTEVANT, 

Teacher of Music, Sandwich, Mass. 

From C. B. Mercautr, Worcester, Mass. 

| GENTLEMEN: I thank you fora copy of the National Psalmist, which you had the kindness to send me. Having ex- 
| amined it with considerable care, I think it superior to any Collection of Church Music that has ever come io my notice. 
| An unusually large proportion of its tunes are suited to the purpose of DivINE worsHIP. Among them are many of the 
| best OLD tunes, with such harmony as to make them peculiarly ecclesiastical. "Fhe Chants are excellent. I am very happy 
| in being able to find such a work for the the use of my Choir. Cc. B. METCALF, 

| Worcester, Mass. 


From the New York Literary World. 

* Messrs. MASON & WEsB have acquitted themselves on this occasion in the manner that might have been expected 
from their previous reputation; they have preserved the standard tunes, which both by right and character are peculjarly 
appropriate to the services of the Church, to the exclusion of many which, however chemin in themselves, were clothed 
with secular associations; and, dispensing with the complicated harmonies and florid embellishments so incompatible with 
the true ecclesiastical style, have restored the simpler arrangements without impairing either the purity of the melody 
or the correctness of the harmony; in such new compositions as they have inserted, the same characteristics have been 


studiously consulted. The distinction between Congregational and Choral Music has received much attention from the 
authors, etc., etc.—[ Literary World. 


From the Boston Recorder, 

A book from the hauds of the above Professors, who have done so much for the cause of Church Music, and with so 
rouch success, hardly requires a recommendation from us. We cannot refrain, however, from expressing our satisfaction 
with the charcter of so large a portion of this Collection. There has been in this country, a too prevalent desire for the 

Sanciful and pretty in music, the pleasing melodies calculated to please the ear alone, to the neglect of the grand and 
truly church-like harmonies which have been handed down to us from former days; and we cannot but be pleased with 
finding in the Collection before us, so much of the old English Choral music, in which, as has been justly remarked, 
“there is somewhat so spiritually majestic, so serenely noble, and so warmly devout, that few composers of the present day 
can produce a tolerable imitation.” The tunes embraced in this Collection are of every variety, from the simple, easy, 
and useful tunes, to the more elaborate.and difficult, making it, as it purports to be a “Complete Manual of Church Mu- 
sic.” The preface, or introduction, as it might with equal propriety be termed, is a well-written essay upon congregational 
and choir music in our churches, and will wellrepay its attentive perusal.—[Boston Recorde: 











1 Numerous recommendations might be given, but the above are deemd sufficient. 
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THE SCHOOL FRIEND. 








TO DEALERS IN 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 





W. B, SMITH & Co,, 


Publishers of School Books, | 


Se EA Ese Pw BCEE Se 
AND 


Manufacturers of Account Books, 


No. 58 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 





We respectfully solicit the custom of dealers in the above 
articles, being confident that we can make it an Object for 
them to obtain their supplies of us, in preference to obtain- 
ing thein at the East. 


Country Merchants 


Will find at our establishment the various text books gene- 
rally used iu Southern and Western Schools, at luwest 
Eastern prices. We are the only publishers of McGufley’s 
Eclectic Series, which has a much larger sale than any 
similar series published in the United States, and is believed 
be the most popnlar series of school books ever pub- 
ished. 

Our stock of Blank Books, Paper, and Stationery gene- 
rally, is very complete, and offered at very low prices, 


Booksellers 


Who purchase in large quantities are informed that the 
great facilities which our publications atford us in obtaining 
stock, enable us to offer at the very lowest rates, and we 
are confident that they will find it for their interest to obtain 
supplies of many leading school books of us, in preference 
to obtaining them at the Kast. Having enlarged our Blank 
Book Bindery, we are now regularly manufacturing the 
various styles and sizes of Account Books generally wanted, 
as well as a very full assortment of Memorandum and Pass 
Books. These we are offering at much lower prices than 
they have ever hitherto been sold in the West. We are 
determined to compete successfully in quality and price 
with the best Eastern manufacturers. TERMS—CASH. 


W. B. SMITH & CO., 


No. 58 Main st, east side, 
Near Columbia st, Cincinnati. 





LOWELL MASON & G. J. WEBB’S 
MUSICAL WORKS, 


PUBLISHERS’ LOWEST PRICES. 


THE NATIONAL PSALMIST. By Lowert Ma- 
son and Georce J. Wess. Just published. This is the 
latest work of these authors, and is probably the result 
of more labor and research than has ever before been 
bestowed on any similar work published in this country. 

THE PSALTERY. By Lowett Mason & Geonce 
J. Wess. A collection of Church Music. Published 
under the sanction and with the approbation of the Bos- 
ton Handel and Haydn Society, and the Boston Acad- 
emy of Music. 

GARMINA SACRA, or Boston Collection of Church 
Music. By Lowell Mason. One of the most popular 
of this author’s works. 

THE VOCALIST, a collection of short and easy 
Glees, or part songs. By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 

> ODEON, acollection of secular melodies, ar- 
ranged and harmonized for four voices. By G. J. Webb 
& Lowell Mason. ' 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S MANUAL OF IN- 
STRUCTION. By Lowell Mason. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 

THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 

THE SOCIAL GLEE BOOK. By William Mason 
& Silas A. Bancroft. This work has just been issued 
from the press, and is pronounced by competent judges, 
“ a collection of perfect gems.’”’ It consists almost en- 
tirely of selections never before published in this coun- 
try, from eminent German composers. 

FIRESIDE HARMONY. A new collection of 
Glees and Port Songs, arrauged for Soprano, Alto, 
Tenor, and Base voices. By William Mason. Just 
published. 

Most of the above works are well known to the mu- 
sical public, and need no encomiums. 

They are for sale in Cincinnati, in quantities, at the 


publishers’ lowest prices, by 
W. B. SMITH & CO. 





NEW SCHOOL BOOK..cx 
RAYS ALGEBRA, PART FIRST, 


On the Analytical and Inductive Method of Instruction; with numerous Practical Exercises — 
Designed for Common Schools and Academies. Complete in one volume, 12mo., of 240 pages, 
Compiled for the Eclectic Series, by Dr. Ray, Professor of Mathematics in Woodward 


College. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


No better evidence is needed that this is an im imi i i ion i 

N se i p E s provement on all similar treatises, than the high commendation it has 
received from the many intelligent instructors who have examined it. Its merits are rapidly pe ach for it adoption, as 
the standard elementary text-book in Algebra in our best schools and academies. F 

The following are a few of the recommendations, which are daily accumulating in the hands of the publishers: 


_ From J. H. Faincutcp, Professor of Mathematics in Oberlin College. 

_ Professor Ray—Sir: 1 have read, with much satisfaction, your Algebra, Purt First. It seems admirably adapted as 
an introduction to the study; and is such a book as no one but an experienced and successful teacher could po mare The 
demonstrations are sufficiently scientific, and yet not so abstract as to be unintelligible to thelearner. Many authors 
seem to think that their reputation depends upon making their works above the comprehension of a beginner. Although 
some new work on algebra appears among us almost every month, yet yours was needed. I am pleased to see that the 
first edition is quite free from typographical errors, and that the language is, for the most part, logically and grammati- 
cally accurate; a remark which will not apply to all the works on algebra recently published in your a 

If you shall succeed as well in part second as in part first, the book will be welcomed by many setieabians. 
J 


January 5, 1849 (Signed) . H. Fatrcuinp. 
. , 








; From P. Carrer, Professor of Mathematics, etc., in Granville College. 

I have examined, with much interest, the copy of Ray’s Algebra presented to me by your politeness. As an ele- 
mentary work for beginners, and especially for younger pupils, I consider it as one of the best with which I am ac- 
quainted. Like all the elementary works of Professor Ray, it is distinguished for its simplicity, clearness, 
and jurnishes an excellent introduction to the larger and more difficult works of this beautiful science 


Si 
February 24, 1849. (Signed) 


ztract from a communication furnished for the ‘* School Friend”, by an accomplished teacher in the * Cincinnatl 
; Centra Hicu Scuoow”, in which Ray’s Algebra is used. 

“Tt is but a few months since this book was issued from the press, and although we are acquainted with a dozen othe 
Algebras of similar pretensions, and no mean value, yet from the examination of no one of them have we risen ith. 
much pleasure and satisfaction, as from the examination of this.” * * * “Jn graduating the plan of his an the 
author has shown great care and ingenuity, and in ils executioa, has manifested a familiarity ‘with the wants and diffeul. 
ties of young stucents, and a tact in obviating them, which has rarely been equaled. The principles are briefl y st t 1, 
then illustrated and impressed on the mind by a numerous and choice selection of examples. All portions of th 8 a: 
bear ample testimony to the trath of a remark in the preface, that every page was caveteliy, chibantied by many a, f 
toil in the school-room. The statement and illustrations of the principles indicate that the ignorance aa inn oe 
sions of the pupil were met and fathomed by a keen and watchful eye in the teacher, and the proper semedied epptied. 


and that these remedies were tested by repeated trials through a long and systematic j chi 
recorded for the use of students yet to be.” - . . oo SE Oe SEAR Sey 


From Mr. Green, of the English and Classical Academy 

I have carefully examined Ray’s Aigebra, Part First. The arrangement adopted in it of the fund inci 
of the science is, no doubt, the best one. The demonstrations accompanying he rules are lucid a neitin 
examples copious enough to impress them indelibly upon the mind of the pupil. From the character of the author's 
arithmetic, the public had reason to expect that an algebra from the same author would be a valuable contribution to this 


department of science, and, in the judgment of the writer, this expectation will not be di 
October 16, 1848. . P on will not be disappointed. 


From Mr. Zacuos, Professor of Mathematics in Dr. Colton’s Aca 
I have ex d Ray’s El 
adopted it in my younger classes. 


September 23, 1848. 
From B. C. Hoxnss, Superintendent of Friends’ Boarding School, Riehmond. 


I consider Ray’s Algebra, Part First, worthy of a place in every school. ‘I'he author has fallen u i i 
method of securing a mental preparation, before The fata difficult exercises of the slate are required. The ar me 
and comprehensive, and a selection of superior form@le has been made for the solution of difficult problems, Could an 
objection be made to the work, it would be, that the subject is too much simplified. The cheapness of the work brings 
it within the means of every one. (Signed) B. C. Hogs . 


Ninth Month, 20, 1848. 


and precision, 


P. CARTER. 





» Madison. 


tary Algebra, and the best recommendation I can give it, is the fact that I have 
(Signed) J. C. Zacuos. 





From Mr. S. Finpiey, Principal of Chillicothe Academy. 

After a careful examination of Ray’s Algebra, Part First, | cheerfully recommend it as one of the best treatises in 
that department of science now extant. In its enunciation of rules it is concise and clear; in its demonstrations it j 
simple and philosophical; and its examples are numerous and varied: so that, in every respect, it excels as a theoretical 
and practical text-book for beginners, and as such is now in use in the Chillicothe Academy. 


(Signed SAM’ 
February 26, 1849. os eae 
From Mr. Hooxrr, Teacher at Mount Carmel, Ohio. 

Professor Ray—Respected sir: [ have, for some time past, been examining your elementary work on Algebra; and can 
truly say, that, as a primary work, it is better suited (according to my opinion) for general use in schools, than any similar 
work with which I am acquainted. The transition from arithmetic to our primary works on algebra, is, 
great; and voless scholars have a “natural tact” for mathematics, their knowledge of numbers general 
arithmetic, as few have the courage to undertake to master a theoretical treatise on algebra. * 
you have made the change from arithmetic so gradual, and, at the same time so interesting 
work will take precedeuce of all elementary treatises now in use in the Western States. 


(Signed) 


nerally, too 

ly stops with 

* Iam giad to see 

- Ihave no doubt but your 
* ° * 


February 28, 1849. uiehon, 
sale CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
The following is the Report of the Committee on Text Books to the Board of Directors, [May 1, 1849.} 

“ That they have examined Ray's Algebra, Part First, and find it to be the cheapest and the best elementary work on 
the science of Algebra that they have used, or that has come under their inspection. It is of a higher order than most 
elementary works, and at the same time, it is very simple, commencing with seventeen pages of intellectual exercises 
which serve as a connecting link between Arithmetic and Algebra. The whole work appears to be what the author says 


it is—t The result of much reflection, and the cupestonet of many years in the school-room.’ The committee, therefore 
recommend the adoption of the following resolution: : 


Resolved, That Ray’s Algebra, Part First, be adoptetl as a Text Book in the Common Schools of Cincinnati 
Wm. PHiLuips, JR., C. DAVENPORT, ; 


S. MoLrirer, A L. BusHNELL, 
Committee on Text Books.’? 


RAY’S ALGEBRA, PART FIRST, is for sale by booksellers generally. 
Teachers of Algebra will be furnished, gratuitously, with copies for examination, on application to the publishers. 
Ww. B. SMITH & CO., 





Publishers of the Eclectic Educational Series, 
Cincinnati, O. 
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THE SCHOOL FRIEND. 








TO ALL TEACHERS. 
STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 
SUCCESSOR TO GRIGG, ELLIOT, & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

And for sale by all Booksellers and Country Merchants in 
the Western States. 
RUSCHENBERGER’S SERIES OF FIRST BOOKS OF 
NATURAL HISTORY FOR BEGINNERS, designed 
FOR SCHOOLS, ACEDEMIES, COLLEGES, AND 

FAMILIES, comprising— 
1. ELEMENTS oF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with 45 illustrations. 
do MAMMALOGY, do 75 do 
do ORNITHOLOGY, do 81 do 
do HERPETOLOGY and ICHTHYO- 
LOGY, do 66 do 
do CONCHOLOGY, 119 illustrations. 
do ENTOMOLOGY, 91 do 
do 
do 


BOTANY, 164 do 
. GEOLOGY, 310 do 

“The above series, taken separately or collectively, is 
considered one of the most wanehie contributions to the 
cause of education which has ever been published in this 
country.” 

“ VALE CoLuEGE, Dec. 19, 1845. 

“T think this an excellent work—condensed, lucid, ex- 
act, and comprehensive—a safe guide tor the pupil, and a 
useful review for the teacher. The illustrations are nu- 
merous and exact. B. SILLIMAN. 

WoopwArRD CoLLEGE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen:—I have examined Dr. Ruschenberger’s series 
of school books in the ditlerent branches of Natural His- 
tory. The volumes are, in every respect, exceedingly well 
gotup, and their cheapness will place them within the 
reach of all classes. 

It is judged expedient to introduce the subject of Na- 
tural Stecaaey among the studies of our Common Schools 
I] know not a work so well adapted as Dr. Ruschenberger’s. 
not only by its plainness of style, but by its numerous and 
excellent engravings. The last are essential to the under- 
standing of such works, and yet their cost has hitherto 
been so great as to exclude them from common schools. 

The division into volumes, each embracing one depart- 
ment of Natural History, gives the present decided advant- 
age over most other productions of a similar character. 

B. P. AYDELOTT. 


GRIMSHAW’S 





POPULAR HISTORIES, 
FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY LIBRARIES. 
=" © HISTORY OF ENGLAND, bound; 
Oo 


QUESTIONS TO do 
KEY TO do 
HISTORY OF ROME, 
QUESTIONS TO do 
KEY TO do do 
HISTORY OF THE U. STATES, b’d; 
QUESTIONS TO do stitched: 
KEY TO do ° 
HISTORY OF GREECE, bound; 
QUESTIONS TO do stitched; 
. do 
bound; 


KEY TO do 

HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do, st’d 

HISTORY OF NAPOLEON, bound; 
do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do. st’d 

All these books are accompanied with very full and well- 
digested Tables of Questions, for the benefit of pupils, and 
also with Keys to the same, for the conveniente of teachers. 

The editor of the North American Review, speaking of 
these Histories, observes, that— 

Among the Elementary Books of American History, we 
do not remember to have seen any one more deserving a 
— than Mr. Grimshaw’s History of the Uuited 
states. It is a small volume, and a great deal of matter is 
brought into a narrow space ;—but the author has succeed- 
ed so well in the construction of his periods, and the ar- 
rangement of his materials, that perspicuity is rarely sacri- 
ficed to brevity. . 

The chain of narrative is skilfully preserved; and the 
author’s reflections are we goa such as to make the facts 
more impressive, and lead the youthful mind to observe 
causes and consequences which might otherwise have been 
overlooked. As a school book it may justly be recom- 
mended. 

What has been said of this volume will apply generally 
to his other historical works, They are each nearly of 

é same size as the one just noticed, and designed for 
the same object, that is, the use of classes in schools. 

CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
By Dr. Thomas P. Jones. New edition. 

CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY. By Dr. Tho- 

as P. Jones. New edition. Published and for sale by 

LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO, 
Successors to Grigg, Elliott & Co., 
No. 14 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 

P. S. Teachers will please examine “ Lippincott, Gramho, 

& Co’s” Improved Edition. 


stitched ; 
do 

bound; 

stitched; 





CADY & BURGESS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
60 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


SMITH’S FIRST BOOK IN GEOGRAPHY, an In- 
troductory Geography designed for children, illustrated 
with one hundred and twenty-six engravings and twenty 
maps, by Roswell C. Smith, A. M., Author of Smith’s 
Practical and Mental Arithmetic, &c. 


This work is adapted to the youngest learners. Older 

upils whose time is limited, wie find this work sufficient 
for the more common purposes of life. The advantage 
claimed for this work consist in large, elegant, and open 
type,—in bold, effective and elegant cuts,—-in numerous 
plain, elegant and correct maps,—in a concise, useful and 
instructive text,—and in its adaptation to the minds of 
children. 


SMITH’S QUARTO OR SECOND BOOK IN GEOG- 
RAPHY.—This work is on an entire new plan; that is, a 
plan different from any one developed in our published 
treatises, but very similar to that pursued by many eminert 
Teachers in various laces. ‘The excellence of this book 
consists in its beautiful steel Maps, and concise and com- 
prehensive Text, and new and practical arrangement of 
matter. 


SMITH’S GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS.—This_ work 
so favorably known to the public, will form the third book 
of the series, and is designed for those who desire a more 
extended course than is contained in the foregoing books. 


ACKERMAN’S NATURAL HISTORY.— This popu 
lar work is designed as a Reading and Recitation heuk. It 
is used very extensively in the first class of Select or Public 
Schools. Its style is neat, simple, and chaste; adapted to 
the comprehension of the young, and calculated to awaken 
reflection, and awaken a spirit of inquiry in the minds of 
youth, by bringing before them, in as condensed and simple 
a manner as possible, some of the most interesting portions 
ofthe History of the Animal Kingdom. 


INTELLECTUAL ALGEBRA, OR ORAL LESSONS 
in Algebra for common Schools; in which all the opera- 
tions are limited to such small numbers as not to embar- 
rass the reasoning powers, but, on the inductive plan, to 
lead the pupil understandingly, step by step, to higher 
efforts. This is a new and original plan, and is the first at- 
tempt so to simplify and illustrate this science, that it may 
be taught orally. 


KEY T@ ALGEBRA, (for Teachers only) with the 
work to all questions. 


GRADUAL LESSONS IN GRAMMAR, and SE- 
QUEL, or Guide to the Construction of the English Lan- 
guage, by the Analysis and Composition of Sentences — 
containivg a clear or ee of the principle of Gram- 
mar, on a new plan, which will commend itself as rational, 
and philosophical, to every intelligent teacher, This book, 
so teachers say, will produce a great change in the instruc- 
tion given in this science—beginning in the right way, and 

roceeding, step by step, as the child’s understanding leads 
im on. 


ELOCUTION MADE EASY, containing Rules and 
Selections for Declamation, and Reading with Figures — 
Illustrative of Gesture, by N. C. Claggett, A. M 


AMERICAN EXPOSITOR, or Intellectual Definer, by 
N.C. Claggett. 


Superintendents, Committees, and Teachers, are re- 
quested to examine the above works. 


The above, with a general assortment of School and 
Miscellaneous books, are offered to Booksellers, Mer- 
chants, and Teachers, at the lowest market prices, for cash 
or approved credit. 

Merchants visiting New York are invited to call. 

CADY & BURGESS, 


60 John St., N. York. 
C. & B also publish La Fever’s Modern Builder’s 





Guide, large quarto, sheep. 








WORCESTER’S 
LARGE DICTIONARY. 


HE MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND ONLY AC- 
CURATE DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, containing upwards of ONE HUNDRED 
THousAND Worps, of which the Pronunciation is clearly 
iven— the quantity, as well as the accent, being marked. 
t embraces, also, numerous Technical and Scientific Terms, 
Phrases irom Foreign Languages current in English Lite- 
rature, etc. etc. It is } REE FROM ALL INNOVA- 
TIONS IN ORTHOGRAPHY, and presents the Language 
as it is used by nine tenths of the Educated Classes of Eng- 
land and America. 

This Dictionary is used and specially recommended by 
the Presidents and Professors of nearly every College in 
the Northern States, and by other eminent scholars, among 
whom may be mentioned— 


Jared Sparks, L.L. D. Hon John McLean, L. L. D. 
Hon Levi Woodbury, LL D. Hon T. Frelinghuysen, L 
LD. Hon David L. Swain, LL D, Dr. Robley Dunglinson. 
Alonzo Potter, D D, L LD, Moses Stuart, D D, Edward 
Hitchcock, D D, LL D, Mark Hopkins, D D, Henry W, 
Longfellow, A M, Benjamio Hale, D D, Heman Humphrey 
DD, Elipbalet Nott, C C, LL C, William Russell the Elo- 
cutionist, B. H. Smart, English Lexicographer. 

_ “I shall certainly regard it hereafter as my best author- 
ity.”"—James Kent. 

_ “It willintroduce the name of its author to every library 
in our country, and place it by the side of the distinguished 
lexicographers who have preceded him.”—Judge McLean. 


“Ihave regularly consulted it, and always with increased’ 
satisfaction. For convenience, accuracy, and copiousness, 
I have found it decidedly superior to any work of the kind 
that I have used."—Dr, E. Beecher. 


City of Boston, in School Committee, 
March 28, 1848. 
“Ordered, That a copy of Worcester's large dictionary 
be furnished to each department of the schools, to be kept 
as a book of reference.” Attest, S. F, McCLEARY, Sec’y. 





PICKERING’S GREEK LEXICON 
1468 pp.—Price $3, 75. 

THIS Lexicon having been rewritten and greatly en- 
gauged and improved by the addition of nearly fifty per 
Cent. to its contents as originally published, is now one of 
the most complete and accurate Vocabularies of the Greek 
Language ; and is pronounced by competent teachers and 
professors, better adapted to the use of Colleges and Schools 
in the United States than any other Greek Lexicon. Among 
its excellencies are the following : 

1 Clear and methodical arrangement. 


2 Elaborate explanation of the meaning and use of ob- 
scure words and phrases, the anomalous particles, etc. 

3 Exact and pertinent definitions ; the law terms of the 
Attic orators being given in terms found in Kent and Black- 
stone. 


4 The insertion of the oblique dialectical forms of anom- 
alous nouns, verbs, etc. 

5 Comprehensiveness ; it being confined to no particu- 
lar c ass of Greek authors. 

6 Beauty of mechanical execution, and cheapness. 

“This Lexicon is in every respect an excellent one.”"— 
Prof. Felton, Cambridge. 


“The best extant for Colleges and Schools.”—Prof Rub- 
inson, New York. 

“Decidedly the best School Dictionary we have yet seen.’ 
—Literary World, 

«An honored legacy of one of the first of American 
Scholars.”—Prof. Taylor, Andover. 

“The best Greek Lexicon in the English Language.”— 
North American Review, 

LEVERETT’S LATIN — ENGLISH and ENGLISH 
LATIN LEXICON, Compiled chiefly from the great 
Lexicon of Facciolati and Forcellini, and the German 
works of Scheller and Luenemann, extensively used in all 
leading Colleges and Academies. 


GARDNER'S LATIN DICTIONARY ; particularly 
adapted to the classics usually studied preparatory to 
a College course. 

GROVE’S GREEK AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
The only Dictionary published in this country with an 
English and Greek part. 7 

NEUMAN AND BARRETTI'S Spanish-English and 
English-Spanish Dictionary. 

GRAGLIA’S ITALIAN DICTIONARY, in two parts, 
preceded by an Italian Grammar. 

LEVERETT’'S JUVENAL, Illustrated by copious notes. 


Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO, Water street 
Boston, and tor sale by H. W. DERBY & CO.,Cincinrati 
and the booksellers generally. 





THE SCHOOL FRIEND. 








RAY’S ARITHMETICS, 
‘WB TFRBREE FRETS, 





REVISED AND IMPROVED EDITIONS!! 
ra ON LARGER TYPE!!! @i 
Ray’s Arithmetic, Part First, 
Ray’s Arithmetic, Part Second, 
Rays Arithmetic, Part Third. 


The publishers have now the pleasure of presenting these well-known and popular text books in a 
REVJSED AND MUCH-IMPROVED FORM. This revision is the result of much experience and labor; and 
it is hoped that the books will be found, in their present improved form, fully adapted to the wants of 
teachers in this department. Considering the immense popularity which this Arithmetical Course has 
nequired, and the very high commendations bestowed on the new editions by all who have examincd 
them, the publishers believe themselves warranted in claiming that these are the BEST as well as the 
CHEAPEST Text Books in this department which have yet made their appearance. 

Objection has been made by some that, as heretofore published, the print of these works was too 
small. This difficulty is now entirely removed, as the new editions are printed on a LARGER and VERY 
CLEAR AND BEAUTIFUL TYPE. 


Ray’s Arirumetic, Part First.—The object of this work is to present the first elements of arith- 
metic in a simple and attractive form to the youngest class of learners—to interest them in the study 
and at the same time enable them to comprehend the nature of the operations. It begins with the 
most simple numbers, and advances in such an easy and gradual manner that the learner progresses 
without any perceptible difficulty. Counters are used in connection with each question, so that the 
pupil may see the reasons for the answers, and thus obtain clear and precise ideas of the ele.nentary 
principles and operations. 


Ray’s Aritumetic, Part Sreconp.--This is a full and complete treatise on Mental Arithmetic, 
embracing several thousand regularly arranged and progressive intellectual exercises. It is strictly 
in the spirit of the Pestalozzian method. ‘The numbers employed are so small that the pupil readily 
comprehends them ; while the arrangement of the exercises is such that he encounters no perceptible 
difficulty in the successive steps of his progress. Every process is made to depend directly on ele- 
mentary and self-evident principles, so that the learner is made to understand clearly the analysis of 
every question. Indeed, the plan of the work is such that the learner can only progress understandingly. 
To solve the questions in any lesson requires a knowledge of what precedes it. In this respect it pos- 
sesses the exact and systematic character of a treatise on Geometry, and has a similar effect in training 
the pupil to accurate habits of reasoning. When mental arithmetic is properly studied, the reasoning 
and calculating powers of the pupil are grdaually developed and strengthened, until he is rendered 
capable of’ solving all ordinary questions in arithmetic, by the general principles of analysis, without 
reference to any special rules. The importance of a knowledge of this subject is becoming every day 
inore evident. 


Ray’s Aritrumetic, Parr Turrp.—This is a complete text book in Written or Practical Arithmetic, 
from the elementary rules up to Geometrical Progression, Mensuration, etc., and embraces all the 
modern improvements of real value, such as Cancelation, Factoring. etc. 

Some of its principal features are mentioned in the following extract from the preface. 


Ist. The work is analytic and inductive ; every principle is clearly explained by an analysis or 
solution of simple examples, from which a rule is derived. This is followed by such a number of 
graduated exercises as will render the pupil familiar with its application, 


2d. The arrangement is strictly philosopbical ;—no principle is anticipated :—the pupil is never 
y quired to perform any operation, until the principle on which it is founded, has first been explained. 
For this reason, those processes of reduction that require the use of fractions, are introduced after 
Fractions. 


3d. The subject of Fractions, a thorough understanding of which is almost a knowledge of Arith- 
metic, has received that attention which its use and importance demands. 


4th. The subject of proportion is introduced immediately after decimals; this enables the instructor to 
treat Percentage and its various applications either by proportion or by analysis, as he may prefer. 


5th. Particular attention has been given to render the work practical; the weights and mesaures are 
referred to, and conform to the legal standards; while pounds, shillings, and pence, being no longer 


used in actual business, are only introduced under Exchange. While Federal money may be consid- 
ered in connection with decimals, yet it is truly a species of compound numbers, and is so regarded 


in all the ordinary computations of business. Hence the propriety of assigning it the place which it 
occupies in this work. 


The object throughout has been to combine practical utility with scientific accuracy ;—to present & 
work embracing the best methods with all real improvements. How far this object has been secured, 
as now submitted to those engaged in the laborious and responsible work of education. 

Teachers wlio desire the very best Arithmetical Text Books extant, and at the same time the cheap- 
est, are invited to examine the works of Professor Ray. 


Published by W. B. SMITH & CO., 


PuBLISHERS OF THE EcLectic EpvucaTIONAL Series. 


SUPERIOR TEXT BOOKS. 


The attention of Teachers, School Committees, and al] 
interested in good education, is solicited to the following 
School Books, which are for sale by booksellers generally, 
namely: 


BULLION’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS: 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSITION; 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 
SCHOOLS; 
ANALYTICAL GRAMMAR FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 

LATLN LESSONS, with Exercises, by G. P. Spencer, 
A 


. M.; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN GRAMMAR; 
LATIN READER, with the Idioms and Vocabulary ; 
C&SAR’S COMMENTARIES, with Notes and Vocabu- 


lary; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK GRAMMAR; 
A GREEK READER, with Idioms, Notes and Vocabulary, 
These books have obtained a sterling reputation through. 
out the country. They are socuneuniel by 
Hon. J. A. Dix, United States’ Senator; 
Thomas Eustaw, Esq., of St. Louis; 
President E. H. Nevin, of Franklin College, Ohio; 
President T. J. Biggs, of Cincinnati College; 
Bishop Potter, formerly of Union College; 
Rey. J. W. Alexander, D.D., of Princeton College; 
Rev. B. Hale, D.D., President of Geneva College; 
Rev. C. Mason, D.D., of New York University; 
Professor W. H. McGufley ; 
And a great owmber of eminent scholars and teachers in 
Kentucky, Tennessee and other States. 


COOPER’S VIRGIL, with English Notes, Mytholo- 
gical, Biographical, Historical, &c. 

OLN EY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS 
This work has recently been revised. 


OLNEY’S QUARTO GEOGRAPHY, just published. 


BOOKS ON THE SCIENCES. 


By J. L. Comstock, M. D. 
COMSTOCK’S SYSTEM OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
do ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 
do ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 
do OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
do ELEMENTS OF MINERALOGY. 
do ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 
do NATURAL HISTORY, (elegant cuts.) 
This series of books is in so general use that the publish- 
ers would only take occasion to state that it is found supe- 
rior to any in use in Europe. The Philosophy has already 
been re-published in Scotland, translated for the use ot 
schools in Prussia; and portions of the series are now in 
course of publication in London. 
PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 
159, Pearl street, N. Y 





WHITLOCK’S GEOMETRY, 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, Theoretical and Prac- 
tical, containing a full explanation of the construction and 
use of Tables, and a new system of Surveying : By Rev. 
George C. Whitlock, M. A., Professor of Mathematical 
and Experimental Science in the Genessee Wesleyan Sen- 
inary. 

This work contains several new features. It is highly 
practical and progressive, both in theory and example, 
containing more than 500 exercises, arithmetical, demon- 
strative, and algebraical; intended to be actually useful 
rather than amusing. The student not only acquires the 
principles of Geometry, but learns to geometrize. The 
per of Surveying taugbt in this work, and originated by 
the author, saves nearly two-thirds of the labor required by 
the ordinary process. Other improvements will be found 
on examination, which it is expected will meet the appro- 
bation of teachers. The publishers have reason to believe 
that this Geometry will be very extensively adopted as a 
text-book. 

ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY, with Questions 
for Examination, designed for the use of Academies and 
Schools: by John Brocklesby, A. M. Protessor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosopby in Trinity College, Hart- 
ford- Illustrated with engravings. 

The subjects included in the science of Meteorology, such 
as Atmospherical Changes, Tornados, Water-spouts, Rain, 
Fogs, Clouds, Dew, Hoar Frost, Snow. Hail, Thunder, 
Storms, Rainbows, Meteoric Showers, and the Aurora Bo- 
realis, possess an interest for all general readers. But it is 
the a of eminent scientific men, that Meteorology 
should be taught in all our schools, and that this, the first 
and only work of the kind, is all that can be needed for 
| that purpose. Just published by 
PRATT, WOOPVORD & CO., 

159 Pearl St , New York. 
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